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Combination Suits for 
Men, Women and Chil 


dren, Men's Outing Shirts, 

H t d 
Sweaters, Bicycle Hose, 
sive in style and distinctly dif- and Leggins, Ladies’ 
ferent from the ready-made Shirt Waists, Equestrian 


ments. When wearing one 
of out ~ po you do not run Tights, Corsets, etc. 


the risk of meeting other ladies 
wearing yours. which look 
oxact’y like There are 
firms selling 

and cloaks 
a as you see everywhere, 
but we are the only house 
making fashionable goods to 
order at moderate prices. Our 
catalogue illustrates an exclu- 
sive line of ladies’ costum 
and cloaks selected from t 
newest Paris models, and the 
fabrics from which we make 
our garments comprise only the very latest novelties. 


m , $5.00 u 
Jaunty Capes, $3.00 up. Fur Coliarettes, "$5.00 up. 
New rts, cut according to the latest French models, 


$4.00 u 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Suits, Etc. 
We pay express cha everywhere. Write to-day for Catalogue 
and Samples: we will sond thean to you FREE by return on 


Be sure to say whether you wish the samples for Cloaks or for 
Suits, and we will then be able to send you a ell dine of exactly 
what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


GENUINE | 


oF 


ONSTRUCTED on the hygienic principle of 
maintaining an equable temperature, whether 
the body is at rest or during exercise. 

The wool is woven to the outer fabric in tiny 
loops, thus providing inter-air-space. This method 
represents the scientific construction of a genuine 
health garment. 

We were the originators of this process of 
manufacture. 


NOTICE 
We will mail you free our illustrated booklet, 
giving valuable information on undergarments. 
WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
75 Franklin Street New York City 


Specialties 
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ite for Mlnstrated Catalogue’ w.>: 
r or 
giving the Dame of our 
your city. face iN yew 
Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, faultiess in Con” Vg \ 
cut and finish, $5.00 up. y 
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es OU need not worry about your paint S 
BEYMER-BA 
Pitesbargh, . 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS peeling off or colors fading if you : 
use Pure White Lead, Pure Lin- 
ECKSTEIN E 
ATLANTIO seed Oil and National Lead Co.’s Tinting 7. 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN \ | COlors, and employ a practical painter to h 
ULSTER 
apply it. 
ea { Chlcage. Be sure that the brands are right. See ; 
SHIPMAN 
one list of genuine brands, which are made by ; 
the “old Dutch process. 
SOUTHERN 
By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
MORLEY Cleveland. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Panmphiet giving valu- Si 
SALEM Salem, Mass. able information and card showing samples of colors free; also wa 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
CORNELL Buffalo, combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. N 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 


5 
e 
: _ Prevent Headache : 
| oa » and purify the blood, cure Constipation ° 
| | and aid digestion, by taking Tarrant's & . 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, the dest & 
and most pleasant remedy. er 
= 50c. and $1. Sold by druggists for 50 years. = r, 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
£9 K 


AND PREMIUMS.-FAC TORY TO FAMILY M 
The Larkin Idea tully explained in beautitul - 
free bookiet. Free sample Soap if mention T 
this magazine. 

The Larkin Seap Mfy. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


ae offers fully explained in The Outlook, Oct Ist 


The case doesn’t exist where 
we cannot furnish the necessary 
Rolling, Carrying, or 
Commode Chair for 
Cripples or Invalids. 


SCIENTIFICALLY 


CORRECT Luxurious Reclining - 
snd delicous Chairs and 
dorsea by’ the Ralston Health = Catalogue B. 


Club of America. Our best Still 
igonly $10. Illustrated catalogue 
o. 3 will interest you. , 


The A.R.Batiey mig. co. | GEO. F. SARGENT 


54 Maiden Lane, N. Y. i 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
New York City 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1855. 3 Kast 1 14th St. N. ¥. 


A LADY who is to chaperon two 

young ladies for a year of study 
and travel in Europe would ltike to 
hear of one or two more who would 
like to join her. The best references 
gven and required. Address N., No. 6,630, 
care of The Outlook. 


Connecticut 


New York 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
The University School 


From culgine to curriculum everything is of 
the best Sept 
VINCENT aie), Head Master. 


Hartrorp, Connecticut 
Woodside Seminary 
R ens 
for Girls 
Address for circular 
Miss Sara J. Smitn, Principal. 


COLGATE ACADEMY 


A Boys’ School, of thorouzh schol 
and high moral character ,, prepares for 
lege or Scientific School. Gymnasium ; am le 
grounds tor athletic games. Fall term 
Sept. 8th. Address 

Suerarpson, Prin., Hamilton, N. Y. 


The MISSES MACKIE’S 


School for Girls, Newburgh, N. Y. 
year. Academic, Advanced, and ¢ olle 
Prep. iratory Courses Diplomas givenin eac 
Certincate admits to Vassar and Weilesiey. 
Special courses in Art. Music. and Literature. 
One and a hait hours from New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fitth pyenne. New York. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


RUTGERS INSTITUTE 


Removed to 70 West 55th Street Reopens 
Oct. 5th. Mrs. JAMES T. HUYT, Principal. 


Berkeley Gymnasium fh, Soa 
Children, Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th 
St.,opens Oct. 3. ce hours 11-12:30, 2:30~. 


17% Broadway. New York City, N. Y. 
Mrs. Elliman’s Training Class 
for Kindergartners 


cours limited. Add 
One-year e. ss Adress 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s Boarding 
and Day School for Girls 


13 and 15 West 86th St., New York 


Thorough English, Art, and Languages. 
Prim Academic. College Preparatory. 
indiv dual attent “ee. ome and chap- 
eronage for s 1 students. Reopens on 
Wednesday, Sept. 28th. Kindergarten in 
French and English. and Primary Sewing 
Classes, on Wednesday, October 12th. 


Kindergarten Training Scboo!. 


Classes for mothers in CHILD STUDY. 
Mrs.M.F.W ALTon, 176 W.87th st.. New York, 


RECTORY SCHOOL New Mit 

Co., Conn. Thecengh preparatory work. 

Numbers fmited omelike influence. 
Rev L. EVEREST, MA... Rect 


W ALLINGFORD, CoNNECTICUT 
ROSEMARY HALL 
ACUUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIKLS 


MISS RUUTZ-REES, Principal. 
Ninth year begins Oct. 1, 1898. 


District of Columbia 


District or Cotumar1a, Washington. 


Chevy Chase 
French and English School 


tor Girls. Suburh of Washington. French 
the Janguage of the house. Principal, Mlle. 

L. M. Boul igny. Assistant Principal, Miss C. 
ity Post Office, Washington. D.C 


Massachusetts 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. Forthe higher education 
of young women. Classical and Scientific 
, also Preparatory and Optional. 
Year be pt. 14, 1898. iss Ida ©, 
Alien, rine, Bradford, Mass. 


New Jersey 


Burlington Academy ington 


A school for boys. “ 7 des?” 
is our aim reful remeration for college or 
business. Terms $400.00. ral discount 
to sons of cleg S3d berine Sept. 21, 
1998. Rev ©. Nicnots, Head Master. 


The Helburn bore and girls 


School thoroughly Graded 


ndergarten to 
High School 3d. 


NSTITUT TISNE.—French School. 

Limited number of resident pupils re- 
ee. Preparation for Vassar and Barnard. 
eopens Sept. 26th. 533 West End Avenue. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


Hats Hour From New Yorx 


M ontclair Military Academy, 
Montclaw, N/. 
JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 


ommandant. 


Miss Townsend’s School For 


Academicand college pre aratory departm'ts. 
Specia! courses, 54 lace. Newark. N.J. 


he Norwood School for Girlis.— 
Certificate —— to Smith College and 
Courses. 21 Walnut St.,. Newark N. de 
Miss SERGEANT. e Misses TYLER. 


“Surburban to New York City.” 
The Misses Hickok’s 


Advantages of the country and peey con- 
nection with thecity. Lectures by professors 
in Columbia University. Morristown, ! 


Hew Boarding School, Bridge, 

ga Established 1856. Ages 4 to L5. 
Boys under 12, Terms, to $250, inctud- 
ing vacations. Miss Conover, Principal. 


New York 


Connecticut 


Fairfield Seademy. Home School 
for Boys. Thorough mental aaa Brancis 


Healt and RANCIS 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. Canandaigua, N. Y. 
234 year begins Sept.21. Certificate admits 
to leading colleges. ee Music Depart- 
ment. Gymnasium 

Samust FAIRLAY (Amherst), Prin. 


Ohio 
CINCINNATI, Miss Armstrong’s 


Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avon- 
dale. Circulars sent on application. 


le H. Thane Miller School for 
Girls.—( Mt. Auburn Institute. Estab- 
lished 1856) School of Language, Literature, 
History,and Art. F& lective courses of study. 
Preparation for foreign travel. Family lim- 
ited in number. Adaress Mrs. THANE 
Mitier, Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati. 


Pennsylvania 


Og ontz School 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s 
fine property: an ideal location for a 
school. Miss Frances E. BE NNETT and 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN continue the 
educational supervision of the school. For 
circulars address Ogontz School P. O., Pa, 


Miss GORDON’S 


cad School 


For Young Ladies and Little Girls 
aorta ate right of entrance to 
Smith. Wellesley, and Vassar. 


4112 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philade!iphia, Pa. 
Boarding and Day School tor Young Ladies. 
Reopens Sept. 2#th. Academie and College 
preparatory. courses. Mrs. B. RICHARDS, 
Prin.. Miss S. L. Tracy. CM. Associate, 


Rhode Island 


will reopen her home school for girls 27. 
26 Cabot Street. Providence, RK. 


Vermont 


urlin Vermont.—_VERMONT 

EPISCOPAL LNSTITUTE FOR 
boYS. Military drill. Bishop Hall, Vis- 
itor. H. H. ROSS, Principal. 


St. Johnsbury Academy 


Classical and Liberal Courses. Thorough 

training in the essentials of a good, practical 

ucaton. Deserving students may receive 

tree ow. rent in the Academy dormitories. 
For catal ogres and information apply to 
Comstock, M.A., Principal, 

St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 


uriington, Vermont. — BISHOP 
KINS HALL FOR GIRLS. 
Bishop Hall, Visitor. 


Eprru M. Crarx, Principal. 
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‘“‘WE ARE ADVERTISED BY OUR LOVING 
PRIENDS”’ 


IRVINE JUNIA GUY, 
Bedford City. Va. 


Irvine Junia Guy is a real Mellin’s 
Food baby. She has had Mellin’s Food 
since she was born, and is the healthi- 
est, happiest baby I ever had. I at- 
tribute it all to the constant use of 
Mellin’s Food, and cordially recom- 
mend it to all mothers far and near. 

Mrs. Jas. R. Guy, 
Bedford City, Va. 


A sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent free to 
any mother upon request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., Boston, Mass. 


io, 
‘ 


L 


B. Altman & Go. 


New Dork. 


Drapery Stuffs, Wall Hangings, 
and Furniture Coverings, in de- 
signs representing the period from 
Francois I. to the Directoire and 
Empire, also the more modern 
creations, — these include Satin 
Damask, Brocatelles, Wool Tapes- 
tries, Damas Broche, Marie An- 
toinette and Louvecienne stripes, 
Plain Satins, Silk and Linen, 
Velours, Velvets, and Cotton 
Tapestries. 

Tapestry Panels in Flemish and 
Aubusson designs for Dining 
Room, Hall, and Library. 


Dr. George W. Corey, M.D., 
Sacramento, Cal.,says: “I have 
been using Tartarlithine in my 
own case of rheumatism, that I 
contracted in the swamps of the 
Tallahatchie River, in 1864, with 
more benefit than any other drug 
or combination of drugs that I 
have ever used.” 


Pamphiet on the treatment of Rheumatism by 
Tartarlithine sent free by 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 


97 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, 


Sole Agents for 


The Tartarlithine Co. 
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BROADWAY & ST. 


Women’s 
Cloth Department. 


A new section containing all the cloth fabrics 
now in use for Ladies’ tailoring costumes. 
Whip-cords, Cork-screws, Rough Cheviots, Cut- 
away Diagonals, Dress Meltons, and Cassimeres, 
English Melton Coatings, Plaid-back Golf Cloth. 
Ladies’ Cloths and Broad Cloths, 
$1.00 to $3.25 per yard. 
Satin-faced Venetian Cloth, 
$1.50 per yard. 
Heavy checked and over-checked Tweeds, weighing 
16 ounces to the yard—copies of men’s suitings, 
$1.25 per yard. 


James M¢Creery & Co.. 


STANDARD | / 
PAPERS jf 


for fine Correspondence, 
for Wedding Invitations, 
or for Office Stationery. 


USE THEM ONCE 


AND 
YOU WILL USE THEM ALWAYS 


Broadway and 1ith St, 
New York. 


Buy by Mail and 
Save One-Third 


We wish to send you our 
booklet of Fall and Winter 
samples of fine, stylish boys’ | ~<Registered Trade-Mark 
clothing at the most favor- 
able prices in the United TABLE LINEN 
States. Before buying any- 
where you should examine To the housewife who, as the social season 


9 approaches, takes just pride in the refinement 
ag Our Boys $ of texture and appropriateness of design in her 
linen table service, we speak with confidence 
(= 
(woot) Outfit at concerning our supply of these goods. Here 


aa comprising Suit, extra || are cloths for tables, round or square, embroi- 
» Pants, Cap, Byron Sus- 
pender Waist, patches, and || dered cloths of exquisite design, hemstitched 


extra buttons, Sizes4to1S. ones of rare beauty, while the plain, every-day 


We pay express charges. 
Full directions for measurement sent with book- goods do not suffer by eoeaper 1s0n. In all of 
let. If you do not find the goods satisfactory, | | these the range of sizes is amazing, and in all 


you may return them and we will refund money. . 
A formal guarantee with each outfit. napkins are to be found to match. 


You are perfectly safe in sending order with- ‘¢ The Linen Store ”’ 


out seeing booklet, as we take great care to fol- 


low directions, and refund money if unsatisfactory. J am es McCutcheon & Co. 


Puritan Clothing Co., 115 Bleecker St., New York 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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The Commission has begun its 
pi on investigation into the admin- 


istration of the War Depart- 
ment. Generals Wheeler, Boynton, and Lee 
have beenheard. The public will expect that 
all Generals will be inclined to make as good 
showing as they honestly can for the Depart- 
ment under which they were conducting their 
campaign. The spirit of loyalty would demand 
this much of them. It will also expect to find 
that there have been exaggerations of evil and 
unreasonable complaints. Both expectations 
are met by the testimony as reported in the 
daily papers. On the whole, the showing of 
these witnesses indicates a better condition of 
affairs than the reports in the public press 
have indicated. General Wheeler insists 
that the troops had sufficient rations in Cuba, 
and, if they suffered from want of food, it 
was because they threw their rations away 
when they went into action; that the tents 
were left on board the transports in order to 
expedite the march; and that the disease in 
Cuba was chiefly due to climate. But his 
testimony brings out the fact that the trans- 
portation facilities at Camp Wikoff were 
inadequate, and that when he arrived the 
tents were without floors, there was a scarcity 
of nurses, and disinfecting plants had to be 
provided. General Boynton declares that 
the typhoid fever at Chickamauga was im- 
ported from State camps; but he admits, 
though apparently somewhat reluctantly, that 
after General Brooke went to Washington 
military discipline declined and proper sani- 
tary conditions were not maintained, The 
public, which desires to know the actual truth, 
will, however, remember that the press re- 
ports both of camps and of battles in the 
Civil War proved often more trustworthy 
than the official reports from officers in the 
field, and while it will make allowance for 
exaggeration in certain journals, and for the 
probability of unreasonable complaints in cer- 
tain quarters, it will still expect that the spe- 
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cific charges made by responsible accusers 
such as George Kennan, Richard Harding 
Davis, Poultney Bigelow, and the men whom 
they have quoted, will be much more ‘thor- 
oughly inquired into than has as yet been 
done, if we may judge from the published 
reports of the proceedings already had. 


The sessions of the 
Peace Commission in 
Paris have gone on uninterruptedly during the 
past week, and, although the newspapers pave 
been filled with all manner of reports con- 
cerning the results of these sessions, it may 
be authoritatively stated that no trustworthy 
intelligence either of the course of the dis- 
cussions or of the results reached has come 
to the public; all reports of interviews with 
the Commissioners or letters from them may 
be promptly dismissed. It is probably true 
that the Spanish Commissioners expected to 
go through the time-worn course of diplo- 
matic deliberations ; to put forth claims which 
they did not expect to be conceded, and to 
have to consider demands from the other 
side which were simply preliminary diplo- 
matic fencing. The American Commissioners 
have undoubtedly stated their case frankly, 
and are probably declining to modify their 
position on all matters in which they have 
come to an agreement in advance. The rec- 
Ognition by the Spanish Commissioners that 
the American Commissioners say precisely 
what they mean and mean what they say will 
facilitate the process of reaching a conclu- 
sion. General Merritt arrived in Paris during 
the week, and has undoubtedly furnished the 
Commissioners with the results of his care- 
ful observation of conditions in the Philip- 
pines. Itis reported that the Spanish Cabinet 
has been hoping to make an arrangement 
with some of the Great Powers which should 
dispose of the Philippines in such a way as 
to keep them out of American hands, and to 
4098 
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set some Great Power in antagonism to any 
attempt on the part of the United States to 
retain the islands, but that the various Gov- 
ernments have finally destroyed this hope by 
their definite refusals to touch the question. 
The French would prefer that the Philippines 
should be controlled by the United States 
than by Germany; while Germany, recogniz- 
ing that in all probability the United States 
and England are likely to act together in the 
South Sea, desires to co-operate with rather 
than oppose them. England is, in fact, al- 
ready reaping the fruit of the good will 
between the two countries in the softening of 
her relations with Germany. 


It is naturally very diffi- 
ae the cult to ascertain from the 

very fragmentary reports 
which come to us what are the sentiments and 
desires of the people of Luzon respecting 
their future government. The most authori- 
tative statement which we have seen is to be 
found in a published interview with Senator 
William E, Chandler, giving the results of the 
conference which he has had with Agoncillo, 
the representative of Aguinaldo and his fol- 
lowers. Of Aguinaldo Senator Chandler 
Says: 

His first desire is that the Treaty of Paris shall 
provide that Spain shall wholly relinquish the 
Philippine Islands; and, secondly, he is anxious 
that the experiment of self-government may be 
tried by the people of the islands, with the assent 
and assistance of the United States. It seems 
very clear that the people of the islands will not 
again submit to Spanish rule, from which they 
are now actually freed throughout nearly their 
whole territory, and that, therefore, if the United 
States forces should be withdrawn and Spain 
should attempt to resubdue the islands, a blood 
struggle would ensue, the existence of which 
would dishonor the United States. 


_ That Aguinaldo desires to try the experiment 


of self-government is natural enough, since he 
will be at the head of the nation thus con- 
stituted. What the United States wants to 
know is, What is the wish of the men on the 
island of Luzon who own property, who pos- 
sess intelligence, and on whom the future 
progress and the final: civilization of the 
island depend? If they are willing to trust 
an Aguinaldo government experimentally, 
there is no reason why the United States 
should not do so. If they are as much afraid 
of the rule of the insurgents as they are of 
Spanish rule, and desire to be protected 
against both, and especially if the insurgents 
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themselves are held together either by the 
cohesive power of the hope of plunder or by 
a fear of the restoration of Spanish power, 
and are ready to welcome an American gov 
ernment which will insure protection to their 
lives and property, Aguinaldo’s personal de- 
sires should and will count for very little. 
This is a point on which the country has to 
wait for further information. 


The facts respecting the so- 
called Indian war, as we 
gather them from the public press, are simply 
and easily stated. Certain Chippewa Indians 
in northern Minnesota were engaged in the 
illegal sale of whisky within the limits of an 
Indian reservation. In order to convict them, 
United States officials summoned Bush Ear, . 
the leader of the band, as a witness. He 
refused to go, on the alleged ground that on 
a previous summons he had not been paid his 
witness fees. He was then taken under a 
warrant, and was rescued from the marshal 
by a sudden and fierce attack of some of his 
band. The so-called Indian war has been 
simply a determined and very legitimate 
effort to arrest Bush Ear and his rescuers, 
and, after a brief engagement with the Indians, 
this effort has succeeded. It is the same 
sort of war as not infrequently occurs in 
other parts of the country when legal process 
is resisted and force has to be called into 
requisition to put the resistance down. It 
appears probable, however, that this resist- 
ance never would have taken place if the 
Chippewa Indians had not been made dis- 
contented by previous injustice suffered at 
the hands of white men, in this proposed re- 
moval from their present quarters to another 
reservation, in the failure to pay them for 
improvements which they had made in their 
present quarters, and in apparently flagrant 
dishonesty in the valuation of their timber 
by politically appointed inspectors under the 
last Administration. In this, as in most 
cases, Indian wars are traceable to Anglo- 
Saxon injustice, and that in turn to politics 
in the Indian Bureau. In this case the cost 
to the country has been the life of a brave 
officer and of several men of his command. 


We referred last week to Sen- 
ator Quay’s arrest. The papers 
give some account of the basis on which 
these criminal proceedings had been taken 
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against him. It seems that certain letters 
from him were found in a private drawer of 
the cashier’s desk at the People’s Bank, used 
by the late cashier of the bank. The dis- 
covery of these letters was, according to the 
reports, a surprise both to him and to his 
counsel, and the latter fought hard against 
their production in evidence. The Outlook 
will not attempt to express any judgment 
respecting their legal effect, but on their face 
they indicate that Mr. Quay was using the 
influence which he had with the bank, grow. 
ing out of his securing for it the State depos- 
its, in order to borrow money from the bank 
for various speculations, especially in the 
Metropolitan Traction Company and in Sugar 
stock. The thoughtful reader will be apt to 
recall the fact that the Metropolitan Trac. 
tion Company of Philadelphia has been de- 
pendent on political influence, and that the 
Sugar Trust in Washington has not been 
independent of it, and he will be apt to draw 
the conclusion that a Senator who secures 
for a bank the deposits of the State on such 
conditions that the bank pays no interest for 
the use of the money, and then borrows 
funds from the bank to carry on speculations 
in the stock of corporations whose prosperity 
is dependent on political influence which he 
can exert, is not—to put it mildly—above 
suspicion. The public will await with great 
interest the final result of the legal investiga- 
tion in this case. 


Since our last report 
of the Quebec Confer- 
ence the negotiations have been going on, 
and a-considerable amount of work has been 
accomplished, though the exact nature of it 
cannot be learned from the members of the 
Commission. The proceedings have again 
been varied by festivities which, though having 
no direct relation to the objects of the Con- 
ference, can hardly fail to increase the good 
feeling which makes mutual concessions more 
probable. The reception of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Boston was 
of the most enthusiastic description, and the 
speeches made by Senator Fairbanks, Lord 
Aberdeen, and Major-General Hutton, com- 
manding the Canadian militia, were states. 
manlike as well as most cordialin recognition 
of the bonds of interest and good will which 
tend to bring English-speaking peoples closer 
together. The Commissioners have been 
busy taking evidence in regard to the ques- 
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tion of reciprocity, and have heard additional 
deputations representing special interests. 
The New England Free Trade League has 
sent to our Commissioners an _ elaborate 
argument to prove that reciprocity would 
not injure our agricultural interests. The 
Hon. D. S. McMillan, an ex-Senator of this 
State, was sent to Quebec on behalf of the 
malting interests of northern New York and 
Pennsylvania, to urge the abolition of the 
prohibitive duty of thirty cents on Canadian 
barley, which is superior to any other for 
malting purposes. On the other hand, depu- 
tations representing certain Canadian man- 
ufacturers have urged the retention of the 
present duties against our manufactures of a 
Similar kind. The Attorney-General of Brit- 
ish Columbia appeared to state the views of 
his Government on matters before the Com- 
mission affecting the welfare of that province. 
On all these matters no conclusion has yet 
been reached, and on Monday last the Con- 
ference adjourned to meet at Washington 
on the first of November. There has been 
a great deal of discussion concerning the 
Rush-Bagot Convention of 1817, according 
to which Great Britain and the United States 
agreed upon certain restrictions as to the 
building of war vessels upon the great lakes. 
Contrary to. the common impression, this 
convention can be dissolved on six months’ 
notice given by either party, and the desire 
of ship-builders in our lake cities to construct 
such war-ships of the smaller type as may be 
needed by our Government has given a 
strong impetus to the movement for abroga- 
tion. Judging from newspaper reports and 
speeches of prominent men, it is a subjecton 
which the Canadians are very sensitive, and 
they appear to look upon it as involving the 
sending of a British naval force to the great 
lakes, . It is necessary to add that the reports 
of a settlement of the Alaskan boundary 
question are not confirmed. 


French fishing rights on the 
west shore of Newfound- 
land have vexed British di- 
plomacy for mere than a century, and an 
effort is now being made to effect a final set- 
tlement which will be acceptable to the island. 
The sharp conflict between the interest of the 
English-speaking inhabitants and the French 
fishermen has done more than anything else 
to retard progress. As a preparation for ne- 
gotiations to be conducted by Mr. Chamber- 
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lain and the French foreign office, a Bricish 
Commission, composed of Sir John Bramston 
and Admiral Erskine, has been investigating 
the subject, and will shortly report upon it. 
Broadly stated, the issue is whether the fish- 
ing rights acquired by France under the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, the Treaty of 
Paris in 1763, and the Treaty of Versailles in 
1783, have been exercised in good faith by 
that power, or whether certain provisions of 
those treaties have been violated. The strip 
of coast subject to French rights extends 
eight hundred miles trom Cape Ray north, 
east, and south as far as Cape St. John. 
Within those limits the privilege of catching 
fish and drying them on land is allowed; but 
the establishment of any settlement or for- 
tification is forbidden. When the islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon were ceded to 
France for fishing purposes, similar restric- 
tions as to settlement and fortification were 
imposed. On behalf of Great Britain it is 
claimed that she has scrupulously protected 
the French fishermen in their rights, even to 
the extent of arousing the strong resentment 
of the Newfoundlanders; but the latter claim 
that France has assumed certain privileges 
not authorized by treaty and exceedingly in- 
jurious to the prosperity of the colony. Not 
only the west coast, but half a mile inland, 
has been used by France to prevent the 
building of any British port or railway ter- 
minal. St. Pierre, contrary to treaty, has a 
settled population of more than three thou- 
sand, has been fortified, and is alleged to be 
injurious to the Dominion as well as New- 
foundland by reason of the smuggling trade. 
Such are the main difficulties. The collateral 
right of which France is most tenacious is 
that of recruiting sailors for her navy, of 
which St. Pierre, Miquelon, and the west 
coast are nursing-grounds. On the other 
hand, the English-speaking portion, who look 
upon the island as their own, have reached 
the limit of patience under the blighting re- 
strictions which hamper them, and are firmly 
resolved upon a change. The hope is that 
Mr. Chamberlain may grant some concession 
in Africa or in Asia for which the relinquish- 
ment of the west shore rights will be accepted 
as an equivalent. 


The situation in China 
has become almost as 
mysterious as the Dreyfus case. No one 
scems to know whether the Emperor is dead 
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or alive, but it seems to be taken for granted 
that, if he is not dead, a worse fate has prob- 
ably befallen him, and that his death is 
merely a question of time. The difficulty of 
arriving at any opinion on this subject is 
brought out by the fact that the Chinese Em- 
bassy in London first announced the death 
of the Emperor, and then, later, sent out a 
denial of the report of his death. Whether 
the Emperor still lives or has been put to 
death, the definite fact in the situation seems 
to be that the Dowager Empress is govern- 
ing China, and that her dominance means 
the restoration of Russian influence at Pekin, 
So far there has been no serious disturbance 
in any part of the Empire, but there have 
been ominous mutterings, foreigners have 
been insulted and stoned, and the Embassies 
are protected by special guards. 


The Sultan has acceded to 


Affairs in Cret er 
—— the joint demand of Great 


_Britain, Russia, France, and Italy, and the 


withdrawal of Turkish troops from Crete 
will be completed within a short time. This 
ends the insurrections and bloodshed which 
have marked Turkish rule in Crete, and is a 
distinct step towards the settlement of the 
ultimate position of the island. But there is 
still a Cretan question, even if the power of 
Turkey is broken. An indefinitely prolonged 
joint occupation is out of the question, and 
the alternatives would then be reduced to 
independence, annexation to Greece, and con- 
trol by one of the Great Powers. The inhab- 
itants have more than once manifested their 
desire for annexation, but Greece is so crip- 
pled by indebtedness that she is herself 
practically a vassal State. As to independ- 
ence, the Cretans have very little capacity 
for self-government, and the population is 
mixed. Its present position tends to place 
Crete under the control of that Power whose 
interest is strongest, whose naval force is 
predominant, and whose place in the balance 
of power concentrates less antagonism in the 
Mediterranean thanelsewhere. Great Britain 
alone meets these conditions, besides pos- 
sessing the temporary leadership in the 
changes now going on. Italy is her stanch 
nayal ally, and France or Russia, striking 
either singly or in combination, would have 
to meet the united fleets of Italy and Great 
Britain. The latter is already so strong, by 
the possession of Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus, 
that Crete is not absolutely necessary to her ; 
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but her desire to hold Egypt is so strong that 
she is bound to avail herself of any new ac- 
cession of strength in the naval control of the 
Mediterranean. Russia’s ruling interest is 
in China, and France’s unaided navy is no 
match for that of Great Britain. It would 
seem, therefore, that the latter has a decided 
advantage in the conditions which determine 
the control of Crete by any one of the Great 
Powers. It would certainly be best for the 
tranquillity and progress of the island if such 
were its destiny. 


There are very few 
indications of fur- 
ther resistance among the tribes on the north- 
western frontier of India. The Afridis and 
Zakka-Khels show no disposition to come 
into conflict with the British again, and the 
former are readily enlisting in regiments of 
the Indian army. Another cause of the more 
peaceful outlook is the decline of the fanati- 
cal agitation started by the Mad Mullah, who 
is now discredited. Native levies are heartily 
co-operating with the British in holding the 
Khyber Pass, and nearly all the terms of 
submission imposed have been complied 
with. The British policy is to strengthen 
the friendship shown by these formidable 
tribes for their late enemies, and to use them 
as military allies. Properly officered, they 
would be among the most efficient soldiers in 
the world. 


Affairs in Northern India 


There have been no new de- 
velopments in the Dreyfus 
matter during the past week. Public atten- 
tion has been diverted by the spread of a 
great strike which may assume alarming pro- 
portions. The strike began with the Parisian 
workmen of the lowest grade—the day 
laborers—but now includes the masons, iron- 
workers, stone-cutters, the house-building 
guilds, the plumoers and truckmen, and kin- 
dred trades. Of the two hundred thousand 
workmen in Paris who have to do with the 
building of houses, forty thousand are now 
on a strike—well organized, officered by 
Socialist or Collectivist leaders, with guards 
distributed at working places throughout the 
city to prevent non-striking men from taking 
the strikers’ places, and with flying squadrons 
of strikers on bicycles moving from point to 
point in order to reinforce any threatened 
position, The leaders, meanwhile, are in 
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permanent session. All the buildings in 
course of construction are guarded by troops; 
the garrison of Paris has been reinforced, 
and it is stated that General Zurlinden, the 
Military Governor, has nearly sixty thousand 
men under his orders. The situation pre- 
sents two alarming possibilities: the danger 
that further delay in the work on the Exposi. 
tion buildings, now at a standstill, may seri- 
ously interfere with the openingof the Expo- 
sition in 1900; second, the danger that in the 
excited condition of public opinion some new 
incident in the Dreyfus affair may be taken 
up by the strikers and a labor movement 
become merged into a political or revolution- 
ary movement, 


Professor Dicey’s dis- 
cussion of the grow ng 
cordiality of feeling between this country and 
England in the current number of the “ At 
lantic Monthly” is of a piece with the dis- 
cussion of this subject from the beginnir g— 
that is to say, it is free from hysteria, senti- 
mentalism, or extravagance. Nothing has 
been more reassuring as respects the perma- 
nent character of the present feeling between 
the two countries than the sobriety and calm- 
ness with which it has been discussed on this 
side of the Atlantic, . Professor Dicey brings 
out the fact that the sudden expression of 
cordial feeling in England is not an indication 
of a sudden revolution, but is rather the com- 
ing to light of a progression of feeling going 
on in that country for many years past. For 
nearly thirty years, he reminds us, every 
English statesman worthy of the name has 
been studious to promote good will between 
the two countries. All English public men 
have perceived the great value to England of 
the maintenance of cordial relations with this 
country, because England has so much more 
in common with us than with any other nation; 
because both countries are devoted to indus- 
trial progress ; because both are naval rather 
than military powers; and because the two 
countries together are destined to become the 
dominant power in the world. England has 
also recognized the fact that permanent 
alliance between herself and any Continental 
power is extremely difficult; the price which 
England pays for her world-wide empire is 
not only great accessibility to attack, but very 
general envy among other nations. Professor 
Dicey does not believe that far-reaching poli- 
cies can be based on sentiment, nor does he 
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believe that the interests of the two countries 
will always obviously coincide. He points 
out the difficulties of any kind of formal 
alliance between the two nations, and reaches 
the conclusion that the two definite things 
which can be done at present are: first, the 
removal of all existing-grievances between 
the two countries ; and, second, the negotia- 
tion of an arbitration treaty. The first step 
has already been taken in part; for the Com- 
mission now sitting in Quebec is likely to 
settle most if not all of the open questions 
between the two countries. The settlement 
of future disputes by arbitration is more than 
probable. It is the plain and obvious duty 
of both countries. The points of difference 
which are likely to arise between the two 
countries are, fortunately, of the kind to 
which arbitration is particularly applicable ; 
and the two countries are much more ready, 
by reason of education, to accept the judg- 
ment of an international tribunal than any 
other countries. 


One of the signs of 
the times is the open- 
ing of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, 
which was announced to begin its sessions on 
Friday of last week. This school proposes 
to offer to its students regular courses in 
Economic History and Theory, Statistics and 
their Application, and Political Science, in- 
cluding both the structure of the State and 
the principles of local government. Among 
the subjects which are to be treated in sup- 
plementary courses of lectures, open to the 
general public, are Chartered Companies, 
Foreign Banking, Principles of Local Taxa- 
tion, Railway Law, and Finance. It is 
announced that the school will provide 
courses for the special training of railway 
and municipal officials, and the technical and 
commercial education required in order to 
prepare for the examinations of the London 
Chamber of Commerce and Institute of 


Education in Economics 
and Business 


Bankers. This new departure in the field of 


education cannot be called experimental, 
because the school is planned to meet certain 
obvious needs in English life. Its establish- 
_ ment marks the immense advance in popular 
interest of economic and political science, 
and the general recdgnition of the fact that 
special training is needed in order to deal 
intelligently with these great subjects. The 
establishment of the school is also a recogni- 
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tion of the fact, which is very rapidly coming 
to be realized in business circles, that special 
training is as necessary for business efficiency 
and success as for professional efficiency and 
success. 


In a letter to the New 
York “Tribune,” Dr, 
Nicholas Murray Butler says that the aim of 
every educational reformer for a long time 
past has been to improve the teachers by 
raising the standard of scholarship required 
for entrance upon the work of teaching, and 
by insisting upon previous study of the his- 
tory, principles, and practice of education. 
To meet these two demands, which represent 
the consensus of educated opinion, the nor- 
mal schools came into existence. They have 
been, in many cases, far from satisfactory; 
they have sometimes antagonized the more 
advanced views of progressive educators; 
they have often exalted formal methods at 
the expense of real teaching; but, as a whole, 
they have rendered great service to the pub 
lic schools of the community, especially in 
villages and rural communities. What they 
now need is a higher standard of admission ; 
a full four years’ course of secondary educa- 
tion should be required as preparation for 
normal-school work. If this were done, the 
graduates of the normal schools would be 
well fitted for elementary-school teaching. 
Massachusetts has already reached this point, 
and New York is working toward it. A col- 
lege education cannot be accepted in place 
of normal-school training. The college grad- 
uate, without special study, although more 
generously educated, is as unfitted for teach- 
ing as for the practice of law and medicine 
without special preparation. The progress- 
ive colleges are recognizing this fact. The 
Teachers’ College affiliated with Columbia 
University, the School of Pedagogy con- 
ducted by the New York University, the 
School of Education in connection with the 
University of Wisconsin, and the departments 
of education at Harvard, Cornell, Pennsyl- 
vania, Syracuse, Chicago, and in many of 
the Western State Universities, are the result 
of the recognition of the fact that teaching, 
like all other professional work, requires 
special and definite training. The need of 
superior teachers in this country is very great. 
That need would not be met if colleges and 
normal schools alike were crowded to their 
utmost capacity. 
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The Presidential Investi- 
gation 


We report very briefly on another page the 
evidence thus far given before the Presiden- 
tial Commission appointed by the President 
to investigate the question of abuses in the 
War Department. The public will now 
naturally await the result of these official 
investigations, and the more thorough inquiry 
by the committee of investigation sure to 
be appointed by Congress when it convenes. 
The charges against the Department have 
been formally preferred. They are not vague, 
and have been presented not chiefly by 
anonymous newspaper correspondents or in 
sensational prints; they have specified names, 
dates, occasions, and special abuses, easy to 
disprove if the charges are false; and they 
have been preferred by well-known writers, 
in journals eminently conservative—such as 
Caspar Whitney in “Harper’s Magazine,” 
Richard Harding Davis in “ Scribner's Mag- 
azine,” and George Kennan in The Outlook, 
The letter from Mr. Kennan in The Outlook 
of last week and that which finds place in 
this issue are clear, definite, and comprehen- 
sive. Such statements cannot be ignored. 
They have been confirmed in certain of their 
particulars by the testimony of chaplains— 
military and volunteer—nurses, soldiers, and 
army officers, some of the latter of high rank, 
They have been met by the atfirmation of 
the Secretary of War that “everything that 
human ingenuity could devise has been done 
for the succor of that [the Santiago] army,” 
and “every effort has been made to furnish 
every camp with all the appliances asked 
for.” Thus the issue is fairly joined; the 
War Department is on trial; and the country 
will await with patience the issue of the trial, 
But it will not endure with patience any 
appearance of endeavor to thwart thorough 
investigation, to screen the guilty if there 
has been guilt, or to evade responsibility for 
avoidable evils. The American public is not 
captious; it is not suspicious; it errs rather 
on the side of generous trust; but when well- 
grounded suspicions are aroused, it is apt to 
demand that the whole truth be known, no 
matter who is injured by the revelation. We 
misread the temper of the American people 
if this is not its present purpose. 

It would, therefore, be a great mistake po- 
litically were the Administration to attempt 
to conceal anything or to estop the most 
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searching inquiry. There has been no such 
attempt on the partof the President; he has, 
on the contrary, by the appointment of this 
Commission, anticipated and prepared the 
way for a thorough Congressional inquiry. 
It would be a great mistake for the Repub- 
lican party to commit itself to the position 
that there have been no wrongs to be righted. 
It bas not done so; in some of the State 
platforms it has done the reverse, demanding 
investigation. But some of the Republican 
organs have not been equally wise. 

There are two questions which the Ameri- 
can people want answered. First: What is 
the extent and what the nature of the abuses ? 
Second: Where is the responsibility, and 
what are the preventive measures to guard 
against their repetition ? 

That there have been abuses we consider 
already established beyond question. We 
believe this is the general judgment of the 
American people. Were they local, sporadic, 
cccasional, due to exceptional incompetency 
in subordinate officials? Or were they wide- 
spread, in camps at home and in the neld in 
Cuba? Were they due to ignorance, inex- 
perience, and incompetence? Or was there 
also fraud and corruption? The manifest 
reluctance to have any investigation has done 
something to create the suspicion of corrup- 
tion, a suspicion which only very thorough 
inquiry will suffice to allay. 

Where does the responsibility for these 
abuses lie? What forms of legislation and 
methods of administration are needed to pre- 
vent their repetition in the future? How far is 
the Secretary of War personally responsible? 
Was he competent for his difficult post? 
Does the fact that he remained in nominal 
charge of the office during the period when 
we should have been preparing for the war, 
although he was sick and unable to be at his 
desk, account, in whole or in part, for our 
inadequate preparation? Did he really seek 
to bend all his energies toward making the 
best possible fighting machine, in the least 
possible time? or did he also try to promote 
personal or party ends by his administra- 
tion? Did he exhaust the list of men trained 
at West Point and those who had been 
educated by experience in the Civil War, 
before he turned to civilians to fill posts 
in the Quartermaster’s and Commissary 
Departments? Or did he pass the former 
by and put in inexperienced men to perform 
the most difficult of tasks, because political 
or personal friends demanded the appoint 
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ments? These are questions which a Com- 
mission appointed by the President cannot 
very well ask. But the people are asking 
them; and they expect that a Congressional 
inquiry will give an answer to them. Such 
answer the people have a right to demand. 

How far is the method of our army organi- 
zation responsible? It is a several-headed 
organization. There appears to the public 
to be a lack of central authority and of de- 
fined responsibility. What are the relations 
of the Quartermaster’s, the Commissary’s, 
and the Medical Departments to each other? 
What are their respective relations to the 
officers in the field? Whose duty is it to see 
that there are proper sanitary arrangements 
in the camps? proper and adequate supplies 
of food? sufficient hospital and medical pro- 
visions? Who is to blame for the fact that 
there were only five surgeons on hand after 
the battle before Santiago (Outlook, July 30, 
p. 770), and no hospital tents, and no adequate 
provision of nurses? What are the relations 
between the military head of the army and 
the Secretary of War—General Miles and 
Secretary Alger? Even this appears to the 
public to be a matter by no means clearly 
defined. What are their relative duties and 
their mutual relations? How far were the 
apparent disorder, lack of supplies, inefficient 
preparation, needless privation, sickness, and 
death due to lack of proper army organiza- 
tion? Insofar as this was the cause, it is 
the duty of Congress to provide a remedy, 
by studying the military organizations of 
other lands, and using the best models which 
experience has contrived in traming a new 
and better organization for our own military 
staff. 

What in the future should be the relation 
of our volunteers ard our regular army? 
The Constitution evidently intends that the 
State militia shall be used only in two exi- 
gencies: to put down insurrection at home, 
and to defend our territory from invasion. 
Can we expect to go beyond these Constitu- 
tional limits in the use of the militia? Can 
we expect to organize an army of invasion 
out of State militia, largely commanded by 
officers of their own selection, and hope to 
make a homogeneous power out of such het- 
erogeneous elements? Does not the entire 
question of the National Guard, and its rela- 
tion to the Federal Government, and its value 
for Federal services, need reconsideration? 

The Outlook does not attempt in such an 
article as this to formulate all the questions 
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which this war and its conduct have forced 
upon the attention of the American people. 
It only insists that they shall be carefully 
formulated and thoroughly investigated. No 
one will affirm that our army was as well 
equipped ior its campaign in Cuba as Gen- 
eral Kitchener’s army for its campaign in 
Egypt. There have been serious failures in 
administration, and great abuses in the camp 
and in tne field. However excusable these 
may be in a first campaign on the ground of 
inexperience, they would be unpardonable if 
repeated. To ascertain exactly what these 
abuses were, who was responsible for them, 
and how to prevent them in the future, isa 
first duty of the American people. The 
press has done good service in exposing the 
wrongs. It is now for the proper tribunals— 
first the Presidential Commission, then a 
Congressional Committee—to determine their 
extent and their nature, to find out where the 
blame for them rests. and then it will be 
the duty of Congress to provide by wise 
legislation against their possible recurrence. 


& 


Temperance Legislation 


The question which Colonel Waring raises 
in his article printed on another page will 
seem to certain of our readers no question at 
all. The argument of the Prohibitionist is 
very simple. It cannot be right for a com- 
munity to sanction.what it is wrong for an 
individual to do: it is wrong for an individual 
to sell alcoholic liquors as a beverage; there- 
fore it is wrong for the community to sanction 
such sale: it is doubly wrong to sell them on 
the Sabbath; therefore it is doubly wrong 
for the community to sanction such Sabbath 
sale. If we grant that all liquor-selling is 
wrong, the argument still appears to us to 
ignore another and a very serious question: 
What are the rights and duties of a majority 
in a democratic community? We ask those 
of our readers who place greater reliance on 
legislation as a means of moral refornf than 
we do, to consider this question without preju- 
dice, and the bearing of the answer on the 
problem which Mr. Waring presents. 

In a paternal government there is good 
ground for claiming that the supreme author- 
ity is responsible for the conduct of the sub- 
jects, aod therefore has a right and a duty 
to regulate that conduct. The father may 
and largely does determine the diet and the 
dress of his children; no one complains of 
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sumptuary legislation inthe household. Ina 
similar manner, and for a similar reason, the 
Czar may determine on what conditions his 
people may get alcoholic beverages or whether 
they may get them atall. He is supposed to 
be wiser than they, and they are supposed to 
be under his direction and control because he 
is wiser than they. , 

The doctrine of a democratic community 
is very different. No one supposes that the 
majority in so heterogeneous a population as 
that of the United States affords any final 
standard of either wisdom or virtue. !t fur- 
nishes only a general average of wisdom and 
virtue, and that average is certain to fall below 
the higher standards of the best born and the 
best educated. Democracy rests, not on any 
notion that the many are wiser or more vir- 
tuous than the few, but on the belief that it 
is safer to leave every man to judge of his 
own interests and his own duties than it is to 
intrust him to the care and control of some 
one else. The danger to him from his own 
ignorance or even his own vices is less than 
the danger from the selfishness of the sup- 
posedly beneficent despot into whose hands, 
on any other theory, he would be put for safe 
keeping. He will blunder, but he will learn 
by his blunders; he will sin, but he will learn 
by his sins. Leave him—this is what de- 
mocracy says—to determine his own duties 
and to perform them or neglect them as he 
chooses. Leave him to ascertain his own 
interests and to conserve or sacrifice them 
as he chooses. Counsel, instruct, aid, but do 
not control him. 

Under this system government no longer 
undertakes, as paternal government does, to 
control men for their own good. For the 
same reason that it no longer endeavors to 
regulate their religious worship, it no longer 
endeavors to furnish their ethical ideals or to 
regulate their moral conduct. It leaves them 
free to self-regulation in the one domain as 
in the other. It confines itself to two func- 
tions : co-operative action in certain common 
activities, as in the post-office and the pub- 
lic school; and the protection of the com- 
munity from aggression by other communities 
and of the individual in the community from 
other individuals, It requires, or may re- 
quire, each individual to abstain from such 
performances on the Sabbath as tend to de- 
stroy the Sabbath rest of others, but it leaves, 
or should leave, him perfectly free to go to 
church or ride a bicycle. It interferes, or 
should interfere, to prevent him from making 
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his house a breeding-place of pestilence; but 
it leaves him free to waste his money in what 
extravagance of dress or table his folly may 
dictate. The principle is very easy of state- 
ment, but is very difficultin application. The 
principle is that government is not to protect 
the individual from his own wrong-doing; it 
is, on the contrary, to leave him perfectly 
free to do wrong provided his wrong-doing 
does not injure his neighbor. But it is to 
prevent him from inflicting wrong upon his 
neighbor, although, in order to do so, it has 
to interfere with his liberty to follow his own 
judgment or even his own conscience. The 
difficulty of application lies in the fact that 
it is often difficult to determine how far gov- 
ernment should go in the work of protection, 
and against what injuries it shouid protect. 
It is, for example, the right of the individual 
to dress as he pleases, but he may not go 
naked upon the streets; he may talk as he 
pleases, but he may not inflict obscene or 
profane language upon the public. 

There is no subject to which it is more 
difficult to apply this principle than the sub- 
ject of the use of alcoholic beverages. On 
the one hand, it is absolutely certain that the 
sale of such beverages, as at present con- 
ducted, costs the community an enormous 
sum in hospitals, poorhouses, jails, and crim- 
inal courts. This is the practically unani- 
mous testimony of all students: judges on 
the bench. professors of political economy, 
experts in criminology, social statisticians, 


‘On the other hand, it is equally certain that, 


whatever may be the effect of the moderate 
use of such beverages on the individual, such 
moderate use inflicts no immediate and recog- 
nized injury on the community. Some years 
ago The Outlook made a careful examination 
into the social conditions of a ward which of 
all wards in New York City had almost if 
not quite the greatest number of licensed 
liquor-shops. To our surprise, we found that 
it was the one ward in which at times twenty- 
four hours went by without any arrest for 
crime or disturbance of any kind. There 
was scarcely a whisky-saloon in the ward, 
and very few Irish or Americans; the popu- 
lation was Bohemian, and the liquor-stores 
were beer-saloons. The lawmaker must rec- 
ognize the fact that some forms of liquor- 
drinking inflict enormous wrong on the com- 
munity, and that other forms of drinking do 
not; his problem is to protect the public from 
the injuries inflicted by the former, and not 
to interfere with the latter. He must protect 
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the innocent from injuries inflicted by others ; 
he is not to protect the individual from the 
consequences of his own folly, or even of his 
own wrong-doing. 

To restate the problem in another way: 
The lawmaker must recognize in the law alike 
the conscience of the total abstainer and the 
conscience of the moderate drinker. He 
must not assume that one has a conscience 
and the other has none, nor so frame the Jaw 
as to enforce the conscience of the one upon 
the conduct of the other. There are some 
who regard alcohol in all its forms as a 
poison, never under any circumstances to be 
takeg into the human body; there are others 
who are of the opinion of the German wo- 
man in Pennsylvania who said: “I hear that 
there are people pretending to be Christians 
who will not drink beer. But, for my part, 
I do not see how one can be a Christian 
and refuse so good a gift of God as beer.” 
How are these two classes to live peaceably 
together in a free community? The mere 
rule of the majority affords no basis for such 
a common life. This rule will leave the com- 
munity which is dominated by the German 
sentiment without any liquor laws and with 
the unrestrained sale of liquor; it will leave the 
community which is dominated by the total 
abstainer without any liquor, and the moder- 
ate drinker perpetually angered by what he 
regards as interference with his natural right 
to determine the question of diet for him- 
self; and it will leave the community in which 
both classes live side by side in a perpetual 
conflict and the liquor question always in 
politics. There must be some better way 
than this to make liberty and protection live 
peaceably together. 

Are there any limits to the rights of a 
majority ; if so, what are they? If-the ma- 
jority thinks, as many do think, that the use 
of tea and coffee are injurious, have they a 
right to prohibit the sale of tea and coffee? 
If they think the eating of pie produces dys- 
pepsia, and makes the children pale, cadaver- 
ous, thin-blooded, and inefficient, have they 
a right to prohibit the sale of pie? Has a 
community in which the majority are vegeta- 
rians a right to prohibit the sale of meat, 
because, in their judgment, it makes men 
bloodthirsty, and leads to quarrels, crimes 
of violence, and war? We shall all agree, 
probably, that there is some limit to the moral 
right of the majority other than that de- 
termined by its political power. What is 
that limit? The answer is; It has a inoral 
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right to do whatever in its judgment is neces- 
sary to protect the innocent from the wrong- 
doing of others—whether it be intentionally 
criminal or merely ignorantly careless; but 
it has no moral right, in criminal legislation, 
todomore. It is by the application of this 
principle, with possible modifications and 
exceptions, that the answer is to be found. 
How shall the total abstainer and the mod- 
erate drinker live peaceably together? The 
moderate drinker must recognize that it is 
the function of law to protect the community 
from the enormous injuries which result from | 
the unrestricted and unregulated sale of . 
liquor; and the total abstainer must recog- 
nize the right of the moderate drinker to 
purchase and drink intoxicating liquors under 
conditions which do not inflict direct injuries 
upon others. 

The first result of the recognition of this 
principle would be vigorous legal measures 
to protect the community at large and all 
individuals in the community against the 
injuries inflicted by drunkenness. A man 
may have a right to drink; but he has no 
right to indulge in drink to such an extent as 
to make himself offensive to others in public 
places, or to be dangerous to the members of 
his family at home, or to incapacitate himself 
for their support, and so throw on the com- 
munity the burden which it belongs to him 
to bear. The law ought not to treat drinking 
as acrime; but it ought to treat drunken- 
ness as acrime. Every drunken man ought 
to be arrested ; every habitual drunkard ought 
to bé sent to a reformatory and kept there 
until cured, even if that requires a life impris- 
onment; every man incapacitating himself 
for the support of his family ought to be 
compelled to work, and the proceeds of his 
work used toward the support of his family ; 
every saloon which turns drunken men out 
into the streets unable to take care of them- 
selves, and every saloon which proves itself 
a source of public disorder, should be closed 
by law and not allowed to open again; the 
children should be protected from their own 
ignorance, and selling to minors should be 
prohibited and punished. This much, at 
least, the community and the innocent indi- 
viduals in the community have a right to 
demand of the State. 

Another result of this recognition of the 
twofold principle stated above—personal 
protection and personal liberty—would be 
local option : that is, the recognition of the 
right of each local community to determine 
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for itself the police regulations of the liquor 
traffic, leaving the State to punish violations 
of private rights and perpetration of public 
disorder by a law uniform in ail localities. 
If the people of St. Lawrence County desire 
to abolish all saloons, why should New York 
City refuse them the liberty? If the people 
of New York City desire opportunities for 
drinking within limits that afford protection 
to others, why should the people of St. 
Lawrence County refuse them that liberty? 
The injuries produced by moderate drink- 
ing in New York City on the people of St. 
Lawrence County are remote, indirect, im- 
possible to estimate. It is really not for 
their own protection that rural communities 
endeavor to determine by legislation the 
moral conditions of great cities. It is on 
the mistaken notion that in a free community 
the majority is 7 /oco parentis, and is some- 
how responsible for the moral character and 
conduct of each local community, and each 
individual in the local community. And this 
is a mistaken notion. It has for its support 
neither a sound political economy nor a 
sound religion. Every individual must give 
account of himself to God, not only for 
his religious faith, but also for the ethical 
principles which determine his conduct. 
The limit of criminal legislation is protection 
of the otherwise unprotected. 

The attempt to cope with the evils of the 
liquor traffic by allowing the conscience of 
one class in the community to regulate the 
habits of another class has been tried on a 
large scale, and, as regards the large cities, 
always unsuccessfully. It would be well to 
give an equally faithful trial to the other 
principle; to close by law those saloons 
which are direct sources of disaster and nur- 
series of crime; to tax all saloons with some- 
thing like a fair prop:rtion of the burdens 
which the saloons as a whole lay upon the 
community; to forbid open saloons at those 
hours of the night which experience proves 
are most coincident with public disorder; to 
discriminate, if possible, between the distilled 
liquors which provoke to violence and crime 
and the light wines and beers which do not; 
and to leave each local community to deter- 
mine, within certain general restrictions im- 
posed by the State, the police regulation of 
the traffic. Particularly, the State of New 
York should give to the great cities the right 
of legislation which it has given to the smaller 
towns, and should enable New York City, or 
more probably each Borough in that city, or 
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possibly each Ward or Election District, to 
decide for itself whether saloons should be 
open at all, and, if so, whether they should be 
open for any sale of liquor on any part of 
Sunday. Whatever the immediate conse- 
quences, we believe that the final result would 
be not only a purification of politics, from 
which the corrupting influences of the liquor 
traffic would be thus removed, but an increase 
of temperance in practice by the only method 
which promises enduring results—namely, 
that of remitting the question of self-control, 
as far as is consistent with public safety, to 
the individual himself. 


Ease of Mood 


Ease, it has been said, is the result of for- 
gotten toil; and ease is essential to the man 
who works continuously and on a large scale. 
It is fortunate, rather than the reverse, when 
one’s work is not easily done at the start; 
for early facility is often fatal to real profi- 
ciency. The man who does his work without 
effort at the beginning is tempted to evade 
the training and discipline which bring ease 
to the mind and the hand because both have 
learned the secret of the particular work and 
mastered the art of do'ng it with force and 
freedom. Facility is mere agility; ease 
comes from the perfect adjustment of the 
man to his tools, his materials, and his 
task. The facile man, as a rule, does his 
work with as little effort at twenty as at fifty; 
the man of trained skill does his work with 
increasing comfort and power. The first 
Starts more readily; the second has the 
greater faculty of growth, and is more likely 
to become an artist in the end. 

It is significant that the most original and 
capacious minds, like the most powerful 
bodies, often betray noticeable awkwardness 
atthe start; they needa prolonged exercise 
in order to secure freedom of movement; 
they must have time for growth. Minds of 
a certain superficial brilliancy, on the other 
hand, often mature early because they have 
so little depth and range. To be awkward 
in taking hold of one’s work is not, therefore, 
a thing to be regretted; as a rule, it is a 
piece of good ‘fortune. 

But awkwardness must finally give place 
to ease if one is to do many things or great 
things, and do them we!l. Balzac wrote 
many stories before he secured harmony and 
force of style; but if, as the result of his long 
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apprenticeship, he had failed to secure these 
qualities, the creation of the “ Comédie Hu- 
maine” would have been beyond his power. 
The work was so vast that no man could 
have accomplished it who had not learned to 
work rapidly and easily. For ease, when it 
is the result of toil. evidences the harmorious 
action of the whole nature; it indicates that 
mastery which comes to those only who see 
all the possibi.ities of the material in hand 
and readily put all their power into the 
shaping of it. A great work of art conveys 
an impression, not of effort, but of force and 
resource. One is convinced that Shake- 
speare could have written plays and Rem- 
brandt painted portraits through an indefinite 
period of time without strain or exhaustion. 

Strain and exhaustion are fatal to fine 
quality of work—exhaustion because it de- 
prives work of vitality, and strain because it 
robs work of repose, harmony, and charm. 
It is interesting to note how deeply an au- 
dience enjoys ease in a speaker; when he 
seems to be entirely at home and to have com- 
plete command of his resources, his hearers 
throw off all apprebension, all fear, that their 
sympathies may be drawn upon, and give 
themselves up to the charm of beautiful or 
compelling speech. Let a speaker show 
embarrassment or anxiety, on the other hand, 
and his hearers instantly share his anxiety. 
There are speakers, moreover, who give no 
reason for any concern about their ability to 
deal with a subject or an occasion, but whose 
exertion is so evident that the audience, which 
is always sensitive to the psychologic condi- 
tion of a speaker, is wearied and sometimes 
exhausted. It is cone of the charac eristics 
of art that it conceals all trace of toil; and 
a man’s. work never takes on the highest 
qualities until all evidences of labor and ex- 
ertion are effaced from it. 

Not many months ago the members of a 
court of very high standing expressed great 
pleasure in the prospect of hearing a certain 
lawyer of eminence on the following morn- 
ing. These judges were elderly men, who 
had listened patiently through long years to 
arguments of all kinds, presented with all 
degrees of skill. They had doub'less trav- 
ersed the whole field of jurisprudence many 
times, and could hardly anticipate any sur- 
prises of thought or novelties of argument. 
And yet these patient and long-suffering 
jurists were looking forward with delight to 
the opportunity of hearing another argument 
on an abstruse question of legal construc- 
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tion! The explanation of their interest was 
not far to seek. The jurist whose appear- 
ance before them was anticipated with so 
much pleasure is notable in his profession 
for ease of manner, which is in itself a very 
great charm. This ease invests his discus- 
sions of abstract or obscure questions with a 
grace and finish which are within the com- 
mand of the artist only; and the artist is 
always fresh, delightful, and captivating. 

Mr, Gladstone's friends recall as one of 
his captivating qualities the ease with which 
he seemed to do his work. He was never in 
haste; -he always conveyed the impression 
of having ample time for his-varied and im- 
portant tasks. If he had felt the spur of 
haste, he would have lost his power of win- 
ning through that delightful old-fashioned 
courtesy which none could resist; if in his 
talks, his books, or his speeches there had 
been evidences of strain, he would not have 
kept to the end an influence which was due 
in no smal] measure to the impression of 
reserve power which he always conveyed. 

Ease ot mood is essential to long-sustained 
working power. The anxious man loses 
force, and the laborious man time, which 
cannot be spared from the greater tasks. 
Wellington used to say that a successful 
commander must do nothing which he could 
get other men to do; he must delegate all 
lesser tasks and relieve himself of all care of 
details, in order that he might concentrate 
his full force on the matter in hand. It is 
said that the most daring and compelling 
men are invariably cool and quiet in manner. 
Such men lose nothing by friction or waste 
of energy; they work with the ease which is 
born of toil. 


The Spectator 


The part the cable played in the war must 
have caught the attention of many others 
besides the Spectator. Almost atits opening, 
Ciscussion began as to whether a cable 
owned by a neutral nation was or was not 
protected by civilized usage; whether, sup- 
posing we began the cable-cutting, the Spanish 
would be justified in retaliation and would 
be allowed to cut all the cables under the 
Atlantic Ocean. This discussion was soon 
relegated to a mere academic importance, 
but other phases of the cable have been con- 
stantly more or less conspicuous in the news. 
From the time that Dewey cut the cable at 
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Manila to the time when, just before the sur- 
render of Santiago, the anchor of the Mas- 
sachusetts fouled the last cable in its harbor, 
including the many perilous and brave at- 
tempts to cut cables at various minor points, 
the importance of the cable in modern war 
has been emphasized over and ove 


Most readers have, no doubt, nad occa- 
sion to cable occasionally, those who are 
business men frequently... But the Spectator 
wonders how many of them have actually 
seen the cable “in operation ”’—that is, the 
operation of receiving and transmitting mes- 
sages over it. Tne popular idea of a cable 
station (at least it was the Spectator’s) is that 
of some lonely station at some practically 
uninhabited point, where the cable operators 
spend their days in very much the same 
isolation as do lighthouse keepers. Doubt- 
less there are cable stations which answer to 
this description; at least the Spectator has 
been so told by his triends, the telegraph 
operators. The cable station which he him- 
self saw, however, was not on the shore at 
all, but all of ten miles away from the point 
where the cables were landed. There was 
another temporary station at the point of 
landing, which the operators could work 
effectively in case of needed repairs, or if the 
shore end of one of the cables got out of 
order. The station in question was that of 
the Western Union in Penzance, a town of 
some thousands of people near the Cornwall 
coast of England. The house was like any 
other house, an old residence made over, and 
there was nothing about it except the sign to 
advertise its unique use. The room, too, 
where the operators were at work was in no 
striking way different from any room used 
for telegraphic purposes. The difference 
was principally in the fact that the operators 
did not “follow the ticker” on typewriters— 
in fact, did not copy off the sounds as they 
were transmitted, but transcribed the mes- 
sages on rolls of sensitive paper soon covered 
with old-fashioned dots and dashes, just as 
used to be the case at ordinary telegraph 
offices before the days when operators be- 
came so expert as to read by sound, 
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The Spectator was told that this was not 
entirely due to the feebleness of the current 
over the thousands of miles of cable under 
the sea, although this was one reason for it. 
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Many cable messages are transmitted in 
cipher, and of course the sentences make next 
to no sense. As a mistake in the message 
might cost the company a large sum in dam- 
ages, the utmost accuracy is necessary, and 
this can be attained much more surely with 
the record of an automatic instrument than 
through the ear of the operator. As opera- 
tors must get used to all sorts of queer things, 
the Spectator was surprised to see one of 
them laugh as he copied off a certain mes- 
sage. By permission of the manager, who 
also seemed surprised, the Spectator had a 
chaace to look over the operatcr’s sioulder 
to see what it was that had brought a smile 
to his usually impassive face. The message 
came from some city in interior New York, 
and read something like this: “ Darling: I 
cannot live without you. I think of you 
every night and morning. How much longer 
must we be separated?” The Spectator 
wondered a little whether this was a genuine 
message of affection from one lover to 
another, at a cost of twenty-five cents per 
word, or perhaps simply a code message, 
referring to some “wheat deal” or stock 
Speculation. He never learned the fact, but 
has always been rather of the opinion that 
this distantly extravagant love-making was 
to be set down to an ardor that did not 
reckon the expense. While in the cable 
office there were shown to the Spectator the 
old appliances of lights and mirrors by 
which messages used to be transmitted in a 
darkened room before the present days of 
improved cables and iacreased strength of 
currents, when different words were aenoted 
by the length and character of the flashes. 
This method, so he was told, was stiil resorted 
to at times when the feebleness of the cur- 
rent prevented the use of the ordinary in- 
struments. 
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A thing which interested the Spectator 
very much was the constant communication 
which was kept up between that office in 
Penzance and the cable repair ship which 
then was somewhere across the ocean in the 
vicinity of Newfoundland. Such is the deli- 
cacy of the scientific tests that when a cable 
is “ broken,” as it is called, it is possible to 
determine within a mile, perhaps within even 
a half-mile, the point of breakage. All the 
repair ship has to dois to go to that point 
and grapple there for the end of the cable. 
With that on board, the ship can communi- 
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cate with the home station as easily as oper- 
ators can send a message over a press wire 
between two distant points. In fact, daily 
and often hourly messages are sent, and 
the managers of the cable company know 
just how soon the cable will be in work- 
ing order. The idea appealed to the Spec- 
tator vividly. There was the repair ship off 
the coast of Newfoundland, perhaps hidden 
in a fog, perhaps buffeted by a storm, per- 
haps with no land or other ship in sight, and 
yet able to send messages as easily and 
quickly and frequently as if the two points 
of connection were on shore. The thought 
suggested is perhaps fancifully impracticable, 
that sometime it may come about that ocean 
Steamers will go out carrying cables with 
them, and thus be in constant communication 
with the land, even in mid-ocean. Should 
such a time ever come, the Spectator wonders 
whether it will not really see the end of one 
of the advantages of ocean travel—the com- 
plete rest that comes from the feeling that 
for a certain number of days one is entirely 
cut off from connection with the civilized 
world ; that, whatever happens there, one is 
powerless to do anything, and must therefore 
drop worry and throw off anxiety. When 
Horace tells how “black care” follows the 
traveler across the sea, he surely does not 
mean that the ordinary cares of ordinary 
life can follow one during the time of voyage. 
Anxiety there may be, but not the continual 
worry that frets the soul. That is the blessed 
relief which comes when one loses sight of 
land as the steamer or ship moves out into 
the ocean, 


One of the things in connection with cables 
which always amuses the Spectator is the 
attempt which amateurs so frequently make 
to construct a code that shall save money, let 
no one else into its secret, and at the same 
time be complete enough to cover all possible 
exigencies. When the Spectator was a boy, 
many, many years ago, among the few novels 
permitted to him despite the rigorous train- 
ing of orthodox Congregationalism was a 
favorite of that day known as “ Hope Leslie.” 
An incident of that novel, intended as a sar- 
castic argument against the use of the prayer- 
book, was the picture of an o!d lady on the 
frontier in the early days of the settlement of 
New England, alarmed at a rumor of an 
Indian uprising and searching anxiously 
through the prayer-book for some petition 
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adapted to the necessities of a person in 
danger of being scalped by savages. This 
story, whether strictly apropos or not, has 
often come back to the Spectator when he 
has marked the somewhat frantic efforts of 
people to use an amateur code, or to find the 
proper word for an exigency out of one of the 
published codes agreed upon before the friend 
went abroad. For example, in ante-bellum 
days, when the Spectator had a friend pass. 
ing the winter of 1895-96 in Madrid, and 
the friend’s family was anxious as to whether 
she had been hurt in the earthquake that then 
occurred, and whether an uprising at Bar- 
celona was likely to extend to Madrid, to her 
peril, the code had to be thrown aside and a 
plain message in English cabled at no in- 
considerable minor expense. There was noth- 
ing in the code which referred to dangers 
from earthquakes or from Barcelona upris- 
ings. It was acase of the “ Hope Leslie” 
prayer-book and the Indian outbreak over 
again. 


But the difficulties do not always arise in 
that way. The Spectator has a friend, a 
New York artist, whose wife was abroad. 
Being, like other husbands who are not artis- 
tic, greatly dependent on his wife for know- 
ing where things are, this artist could not 
find a certain rug which he wanted for use 
in a certain picture he was painting. He 
told his sister about it, and they searched 
the house in vain for that rug, but nowhere 
was it to be discovered. The sister was 
writing at that time to the artist’s wife, and 
in her letter she mentioned the vain search 
for the rug, thinking nothing about it, and 
meanwhile going off on a visit. During her 
absence the artist received a cable, which for 
the sake of economy was made as brief as 
possible, and read: “ Cottage—rug.” He 
could make nothing out of it at all. He sup- 
posed that the word “rug” had been mis- 


‘spelled, or that probably it was one of those 


queer code words which mean something 
very different from what they purport to 
mean. He searched his code through in 
vain under “rug” and “drug,” and all other 
possible combinations of r-u-g, or variations. 
Fearing that something serious had _ hap- 
pened, he sent a long and expensive cable of 
inquiry, and received in reply an equally long 
and expensive cable of explanation, which 
was that the rug he was looking for was in 
the family seashore cottage, distant three 
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hundred miles. Altogether that cable cost 
him about ten dollars, to say nothing of the 
worry. 

There is another story which the Specta- 
tor always thinks of in this connection. It 
concerns a family some of whose younger 
members were traveling abroad. The folks 
at home, not having heard from them for 
some time, thought it would be well to inform 
them that everything was all right, and so 
cabled the simple words, “All well.” The 
party abroad could not believe that the fam- 


George Kennan’s 
The Santiago 


HEN, on the 14th of June, General 
9 Shafter’s army sailed for the 
southeastern coast of Cuba, with- 
out adequate facilities for disembarkation, 
and without a sufficient number of mules, 
packers, teamsters, and army wagons to in- 
sure its proper equipment, subsistence, and 
maintenance in the field, it was, Aso facto, 
predestined to serious embarrassment and 
difficulty, if not to great suffering and peril. 
No amount of zeal, energy, and ability on 
the part of quartermasters and commissaries, 
after the army had reached its destination, 
could possibly make up for deficiencies that 
should have had attention before the army 
sailed. Boats, mules, and wagons were not 
to be had at Siboney, and when the urgent 
need of them became apparent it was too 
late to procure them from the United States. 
General Shafter cabled the War Department 
for lighters and steam tugs almost as soon as 
he reached the Cuban coast, and General 
Miles telegraphed for more draught animals 
before he had been in Siboney twenty-four 
hours; but neither the boats nor the mules 
came in time to be of any avail. Cuban 
fever waits for no man, and before the boats 
that should have landed more supplies and 
the mules that should have carried them to 
the front reached Siboney, seventy-five per 
cent. of General Shafter’s command had been 
prostrated by disease, due, as he himself 
admits, to insufficient food, “ without change 
of clothes and without any shelter whatever. ’ 
(Telegram of General Shafter to the Presi- 
dent, August 8.) 
But the lack of adequate land and water 
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ily at home would take the trouble to cable 
“All well” unless there had been some 
serious sickness, or some other cause for 
previous anxiety. So the trip was broken 
off short, and the travelers cabled, “ We have 
sailed on the .” This puzzled the family 
at home as much as the previous cable had 
puzzled the members abroad. The explana- 
tions exchanged on the wharf where the family 
was reunited were emphatic in their mutual 
disgust. The Spectator thinks it wise to 
draw a veil over some of the language used. It 
was not of akind to illustrate family affection, 
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transportation was not the only deficiency in 
the equipment of the Fifth Army Corps when 
it sailed from Tampa. It was also ill pro- 
vided with medical stores and the facilities 
and appliances needed in caring for sick 
and wounded soldiers. Dr. Nicholas Senn, 
chief of the operating staff of the army, says 
that “ ambulances in great number had been 
sent to Tampa, but they were not unloaded 
and sent to the front.” I myself passed a 
whole train-load of ambulances near Tampa 
in May, but I never saw more than three in 
use at the front, and, according to the official 
report of Dr. Guy C. M. Godfrey, command. 
ing officer of the hospital corps company of 
the First Division, Fifth Army Corps, “ the 
number of ambulances for the entire army 
was limited to three, and it was impossible to 
expect them to convey the total number of 
wounded from the collecting stations to the 
First Division hospital.” (Report to the 
Surgeon-General from Santiago, July 28.) 

The Surgeon-General declares, in a letter 
to the “ Medical Record,” dated August 6, 
that “ General Shafter's army at Tampa was 
thoroughly well supplied with the necessary 
medicines, dressings, etc., for field service; 
but, owing to insufficient transportation, he 
left behind at Tampa his reserve medical 
supplies and ambulance corps.” 

General Shafter himself admits that he had 
not enough medical supplies, but seems to 
assert, by implication, that he was not to 
blame for the deficiency. In a telegram to 
Adjutant-General Corbin, dated Santiago, 
August 3, he says: “ From the day this expe- 
dition left Tampa until to-day there has never 
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been sufficient medical attendance or medi- 
cines for the daily wants of the command, 
and three times within that time the com- 
mand has been almost totally out of medi- 
cines. I say this on the word of the medical 
directors, who have in each instance reported 
the matter to me, the last time yesterday, 
when the proposition was made to me to take 
medicines away from the Spanish hospital. 
. . . The surgeons have worked a; well as 
any men that ever lived, and their complaint 
has been universal of lack of means and 
facilities. I do not complain of this, for no 
one could have foreseen all that would be 
required; but I will not quietly submit to 
having the onus laid on me for the lack of 
these hospital facilities.” 

The state of affairs disclosed by these 
official reports and telegrams seems to me as 
melancholy and humiliating as anything of 
the kind ever recorded in the history of 
American wars. Three ambulances for a 
whole corps of 16,000 men; an army “ almost 
totally out of medicines ”’ three times in seven 
weeks; and a proposition to make up our 
own deficiencies by seizing and confiscating 
the medical supplies of a Spanish hospital! 
I do not wonder that General Shafter wishes 
to escape responsibility for such a manifesta- 
tion of negligence or incompetence ; but I do 
not see how he can be allowed todo so. It 
is just as much the business of a command- 
ing general to know that he has .medicines 
and ambulances enough as it is to know that 
he has food and ammunition enough. He is 
the man who plans the campaign, and, to a 
certain extent, predetermines the number of 
sick and wounded; he is the man who makes 
requisition upon the War Department for 
transports, mules, and wagons enough to 
carry the army and its equipment to the field 
where it is to operate; and he is the man 
who should consider all contingencies and 
emergencies likely to arise as a result of 
climatic or other local conditions, and who 
should see that ample provision is made for 
them. General Shafter says that “no one 
could have foreseen all that would be re- 
quired.” Thatis probably true; but any one, 
it seems to me, could have foreseen that an 
army of 16,000 men, which was expected to 
attack intrenched positions, would need more 
than three ambulances for the transportation 
of the wounded—to say nothing of the sick. 
The same remark applies to medicines and 
medical supplies. Every one knew that our 
army was going to a very unhealthful region, 
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and it was not difficult to foresee that it would 


, require perhaps two or three times the quan- 


tity of medical supplies that would be needed 
in a temperate climate and a more healthful en- 
vironment. The very reason assigned for Gen- 
eral Shafter’s hurried advance toward Santi- 
ago is that he knew his army would soon be 
disabled by disease, and wished to strike a 
decisive blow while his men were still able to 
fight. If he anticipated the wrecking of his 
army by sickness that could not be averted 
nor long delayed, why did he not make sure, 
before he left Tampa, that he had medical 
supplies and hospital facilities enough to 
meet the inevitable emergency? His tele- 
gram to Adjutant-General Corbin seems to 
indicate that he was not only unprepared for 
an emergency, but unprepared to meet even 
the ordinary demands of an army in the field, 
inasmuch as he declares, without limitation 
or qualification, that from the 14th of June 
to the 3d of August he never had medicines 
enough for the daily wants of his command. 

It may be thought that the view here taken 
of the responsibility of the commanding gen- 
eral for everything that pertains to the well- 
being and the fighting efficiency of his com- 
mand is too extreme and exacting, and that he 
ought not to be held personally accountable 
for the mistakes or the incompetence of his 
staff officers. Waiving a discussion of this 
question on its merits, it need only be said 
that, inasmuch as General Shafter has offi- 
cially recommended all of his staff officers for 
promotion, on account of “ faithful and meri- 
torious services throughout the campaign,” 
he is estopped from saying now that they did 
not do their duty, or that they made errors 
of judgment so serious as to imperil the lives 
of men, if not the success of the expedition. 
The responsibility for the lack of medical 
supplies and hospital facilities, therefore, as 
well as the responsibility for the lack of boats, 
mules, and wagons, must rest either upon 
the War Department or upon the General in 
command. If the latter made timely requisi 
tion for them, and for transports enough to 
carry them to the Cuban coast, and failed to 
obtain either or both, the War Department 
must be held accountable; while, on the 
other hand, if General Shafter did not ask 
for medical supplies enough to meet the 
probable wants of his army in a tropical 
climate and an unhealthful environment, he 
must shoulder the responsibility for his own 
negligence or want of foresight. 

I shall now try to show how this lack of 
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boats, mules, wagons, and medical supplies 
affected General Shafter's command in the 
field. 

II. The landing at Baiquiri and Siboney. 

The points selected for the disembarkation 
of the army and the landing of supplies were 
the best, perhaps, that could be found between 
Santiago Harbor and Guantanamo Bay; but 
they were little more, nevertheless, than 
shallow notches in the coast-line, which 
afforded neither anchorage nor shelter from 
the prevailing wind. There was one small 
pier erected by the Spanish-American Iron 
Company at Baiquiri, but at Siboney there 
were no landing facilities whatever, and the 
strip of beach at the bottom of the wedge- 
shaped notch in the precipitous wall of the 
coast was hardly more than one hundred 
yards in length. The water deepened so 
suddenly and abruptly at a distance of fifty 
yards from the shore that there was practi- 
cally no anchorage, and General Shafter’s 
fleet of more than thirty transports had to lie 
in what was virtually an open roadstead and 
drift back and forth with the currents and 
tides. The prevailing winds were from the 
east and southeast, and the long swell which 
rolled in from the Caribbean Sea broke in 
heavy and at times dangerous surf upon the 
narrow strip of unsheltered beach where the 
army had to land. All of these local condi- 
tions were known, or might have been known, 
to General Shafter before he left Tampa; 
but when he arrived off the coast they seemed 
to take him wholly by surprise. He had 
brought with him neither surf-boats, norsteam 
launches, nor suitable lighters, nor materials 
with which to construct a pier. How he 
ever would have disembarked his command 
without the assistance of the navy, I do not 
know. I doubt whether a landing could have 
been effected at all. Fortunately, the navy 
was at hand, and its small boats and steam 
launches, manned by officers and sailors from 
the fleet, landed the whole army through the 
surf with the loss of only two men. The 
navy then retired from the scene of action 
and General Shafter was left to his own 
devices—and deplorably weak and ineffect- 
ive they proved to be. The engineer corps 
found near the railroad at Siboney a few 
sticks of heavy timber belonging to the Iron 
Company, out of which they improvised a 
small, narrow pier; but it was soon under- 
mined and knocked to pieces by the surf. 


' Another and a somewhat larger and better pier was 
built later. 
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The chief quartermaster discovered on or 
near the beach three or four old lighters, 
also belonging to the Iron Company, which 
he used to supplement the service rendered 
by the single scow attached to the expedition ; 
but as he put them in charge of soldiers, who 
had had no experience in handling boats in 
broken water, they were soon stove against 
the corners of the pier, or swamped in the 
heavy surf that swept the beach. All that 
could be done then was to land supplies as 
fast as possible in the small rowboats of the 
transports. If General Shafter had had 
competent and experienced officers to put in 
command of these boats and steam launches 
to tow them back and forth in strings or 
lines of half a dozen each, and if he had 
made provision for communication with the 
Captains of the steamers by means of wigwag 
flag signals, so as to be able to give them 
orders and control their movements, he might 
have landed supplies in this way with some 
success. But none of the difficulties of the 
Situation had been foreseen, and no arrange- 
ments had been made to cope with them. 
The captains of the transports put their ves- 
sels wherever they chose, and when a steamer 
that lay four or five miles at sea was wanted 
closer in shore, there was no means of send 
ing orders to her except by rowboat. The 
Captains, as a rule, did not put officers in 
charge of their boats, and the sailors who 
manned them, having no competent direction, 
acted upon their own judgment. Finally, 
boats which could have made a round trip 
between the transports and the shore in haf 
an hour if towed by a steam launch, often 
used up the greater part of two hours in toil- 
ing back and forth through a heavy sea under 
oars. 

It is not a matter for surprise that, with 
such facilities and under such conditions, 
General Shafter found it almost impossible 
to land even food and ammunition enough to 
keep his army properly supplied. In his 
official report of the campaign he says: “It 
was not until nearly two weeks after the army 
landed that it was possible to place on shore 
three days’ supplies in excess of those required 
for daily consumption.” 

In addition to all the unnecessary difficul 
ties and embarrassments above described, 
there was another, almost, if not quite, as seri- 
ous, arising from the manner in which the 
transports had been loaded at Tampa. Stores 
were put into the steamers, apparently, with- 
Qut any reference to the circumstances under 
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which they would be taken out, and without 
any regard to the order in which they would 
be needed at the point of destination. Medi- 
cal supplies, for example, instead of being 
put all together in a single transport, were 
scattered among twenty or more vessels, so 
that in order to get all of them it was neces- 
sary either to bring twenty steamers close to 
shore, one after another, and take a little 
out of each, or send rowboats around to 
them all where they lay at distances ranging 
from one mile to five. (Report of Dr. Edward 
L. Munson to the Surgeon-General, dated 
July 29.) Articles of equipment that would 
be required as soon as the army landed were 
often buried in the holds of the vessels under 
hundreds of tons of stuff that would not be 
needed in a week, and the army went forward 
without them, simply because they could not 
be quickly gotten at. Finally, I am inclined 
to believe, from what I saw and heard of the 
landing of supplies at Siboney, that there 
was not such a thing as a bill of lading, mani- 
fest, or cargo list in existence, and that the 
chief quartermaster had no other guide to 
the location of a particular article than that 
furnished by his own memory, or the memory 
of some first mate. I do not assert this as 
a fact—I merely infer it from the difficulty 
that there seemed to be in finding and getting 
ashore quickly a particular kind of stores for 
which there happened to be an immediate 
and urgent demand. After the fight of the 
Rough Riders at Guasimas, for example, 
General Wood found himself short of ammu- 
nition for his Hotchkiss rapid-fire guns. He 
sent Lieutenant Kilbourne back to General 
Shafter at Siboney with a request that a 
fresh supply be forwarded at the earliest 
possible moment. General Shafter said that 
he had no idea where that particular kind of 
ammunition was to be found, and referred 
the applicant to Chief Quartermaster Jacobs 
at Baiquiri. Lieutenant Kilbourne walked 
seven miles to Baiquiri, only to find that the 
Chief Quartermaster had no more idea where 
that ammunition was than the commanding 
General had. He thereupon returned to 
Guasimas, after a march of more than twenty 
miles, and reported to General Wood that 
ammunition for the rapid-fire guns could not 
be had, because nobody knew where it was. 
If the commanding General and - the Chief 
Quartermaster could not put their hands on 
ammunition when ‘t was needed, they could 
hardly be expected to find, and forward 
promptly, articles of less vital importance, 
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such as camp-kettles, hospital tents, clothing, 
and spare blankets. 

It would be easy to fill pages with illustra- 
tions and proofs of the statements above 
made, but I must limit myself to a typical 
case or two relating to medical supplies, 
which seem to have been most neglected. 

In a report to Surgeon-General Sternberg 
dated July 29, Dr. Edward L. Munson, com- 
mander of the reserve ambulance company, 
says that for two days after his arrival at 
S:boney he was unable to get any transpor- 
tation whatever for medical supplies from the 
ships to the shore. On the third day he was 
furnished with one rowboat, but even this 
was taken away from him, when it had made 
one trip, by direct order of General Shafter, 
who wished to assign it to other duty. Some 
days later, with the boats of the Olivette, 
Cherokee, and Breakwater, he succeeded in 
landing medical supplies from perhaps one- 
third of the transports composing the fleet. 
“1 appealed on several occasions,” he says, 
“for the use of a lighter, or small steamer, 
to collect and land medical supplies, but I 
was informed by the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment that they could render no assistance in 
that way... . At the time of my departure 
large quantities of medical supplies, urgently 
needed on shore, still remained on the trans- 
ports, a number of which were under orders 
to return to the United States.” “In con- 
clusion,” he adds, “it is desired to emphasize 
the fact that the lamentable conditions pre- 
vailing in the army before Santiago were 
due (1) to the military necessity which threw 
troops on shore and away from the possibil- 
ity of supply, without medicines, instruments, 
or hospital stores of any kind ; and (2) to the 
lack of foresight on the part of the Quarter- 
master’s Department in sending out such an 
expedition without fully anticipating its needs 
as regards temporary wharfage, lighters, tugs, 
and dispatch-boats.” 

Dr. Frank Donaldson, assistant surgeon at- 
tached to Colonel Roosevelt's Rough Riders, 
states in a letter to the “ Philadelphia Medical 
Journal,” dated July 12, that “a desperate 
effort ’ was made to secure a few cots for the 
sick and wounded in the field hospitals at 
the front. There were hundreds of these 
cots, he says, on one of the transports off 
Siboney, but it proved to be utterly impossi- 
ble to get any of them landed. Whether 
they were all carried back to the United 
States or not I do not know; but large 
quantities of supplies, intended for General 
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Shafter’s army, were carried back on the 
transports Alamo, Breakwater, Vigilancia, 
and La Grande Duchesse. 

I do not mean to throw any undeserved 
blame upon the quartermasters and commis- 
saries at Siboney. Many of them worked day 
and night with indefatigable energy to get sup- 
plies on shore and forward them to the army; 
but they were hampered by conditions over 
which they had no control, and for which, 
perhaps, they were not in any way responsi- 
ble; they were often unable to obtain the 
assistance of steamer captains and other offi- 
cers upon whose co-operation the success of 
their own efforts depended, and they prob- 
ably did all that could be done by individuals 
acting as separate units rather than as corre- 
lated parts of an organized and intelligently 
directed whole. The trouble at Siboney was 
the same trouble that became apparent at 
Tampa. There was, at the head of affairs, 
no controlling, directing, and energizing brain, 
capable of grasping all the details of a com- 
plex situation and making all the parts of a 
complicated mechanism work harmoniously 
together for the accomplishment of a definite 
purpose. 

III. The strategic plan of campaign and 
its execution. 

As this branch of the subject will be dis- 
cussed—if it has not already been discussed 
—by better-equipped critics than I can pre- 
tend to be, I shall limit myself to a brief 
review of the campaign in its strategic 
aspect as it appears from the standpoint of 
a civilian, 

I understand, from officers who were in a 
position to know the facts, that the original 
plan of attack on the city of Santiago pro- 
vided for close and effective co-operation of 
the army with the navy, and for a joint assault 
by way of Aguadores and Morro Castle. Gen- 
eral Shafter was to move along the line of 
the railroad from Siboney to Aguadores, 
keeping close to the coast under cover of the 
guns of the fleet, and, with the assistance of 
the latter, was to capture the old Aguadores 
fort and such other intrenchments as should 
be found at the mouth of the Aguadores 
ravine. This, it was thought, might be ac- 
complished with very little loss, because the 
fleet could shell the Spaniards out of their 
fortifications, and thus make it possible for 
the army to occupy them without much fight 
ing. Having taken Aguadores, General Shaf- 
ter was to continue his march westward along 
the coast, still under the protection of Ad- 
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miral Sampson’s guns, until he reached 
Morro. Then, without attempting to storm 
or reduce the Castle, he was to go down 
through the ravine that leads to the head of 
Estrella cove, and seize the submarine-mine 
Station at the mouth of Santiago Harbor. 
When electrical connection between the sta- 
tion and the mines had been destroyed and 
the mines had thus been rendered harmless, 
Admiral Sampson was to force an entrance, 
fighting his way in past the batteries, and the 
army and fleet were then to advance north- 
ward toward the city along the eastern side 
of the bay. 

This plan had many obvious advantages, 
the most important of which was the aid and 
protection that would be given to the army, 
at every stage of its progress, by the guns of 
perhaps thirty or forty ships of war. In the 
opinion of naval officers, Admiral Sampson’s 
cruisers and battle-ships could sweep the 
country ahead of our advance with such a 
storm of shot and shell that the Spaniards 
would not be able to hold any position within 
a mile of the coast. All that the army would 
have to do, therefore, would be to occupy the 
country as fast as it was cleared by the fire 
of the fleet, and then open the harbor to the 
latter by cutting communication with the sub- 
marine mines which were the only effective 
defense that the city had on the water side. 
General Shafter’s army, moreover, would be 
all the time on high, sea-breeze-swept land, 
and therefore comparatively safe from mala- 
rial fever, and it would not only have a rail 
road behind it for the transportation of its 
supplies, but be constantly within easy reach 
of its base by water. 

Why this plan was eventually given up I 
do not know. In abandoning it General 
Shafter voluntarily deprived himself of the 
aid that might have been rendered by three 
or four hundred high-powered and rapid-fire 
guns, backed by a trained fighting force of 
six or eight thousand men. I do not know 
the exact strength of Sampson’s and Schley’s 
combined fleets; but this seems to me to be 
a conservative estimate. A prominent officer 
of the battle-ship Iowa told me in Santiago, 
after the surrender, that the fighting ships 
under Admiral Sampson’s command, includ- 
ing the auxiliary cruisers and mosquito fleet, 
could concentrate on any given field a fire of 
about one hundred shells a second. This 
included, of caurse, small projectiles from the 
rapid-fire and one-pound machine guns. He 
did not think it possible for Spanish infantry 
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to live—much less fight—in the field swept 
by such a fire, and this was his reason for 
believing that the fleet could have cleared 
the way for the army if the latter had ad- 
vanced along the coast instead of going back 
into the interior. The plan of attack by way 
of Aguadores and Morro was regarded by the 
foreign residents of Santiago as the one most 
likely to succeed; and a gentleman who lived 
eight years at Baiquiri, as manager of the 
Spanish-American Iron Company, and who 
is familiar with the topography of the whole 
region, writes me: “I have always thought 
that the great mistake of the Santiago cam- 
paign was that they assaulted the city at its 
most impregnable point, instead of taking 
possession of the heights at Aguadores, which 
would have been tantamount to the fall of 
Morro, the possession of the harbor entrance 
and of the harbor itself. The forces of the 
Spaniards were not sufficient to maintain any 
considerable number of men there, and it 
seems to me that, with the help of the fleet 
shelling the heights, they could have been 
reached very easily along the Juragua Rail- 
road. If General Duffield had pressed on 
when he was there, it is probable that he 
would have met with only a thin skirmish-line, 
or, if the fleet had done its work, with no 
resistance at all.” 

The reason assigned for General Shafter’s 
advance through the valleys and over the 
foot-hills of the interior, instead of along the 
high land of the coast, is that he had been 
ordered to “capture the garrison at Santiago 
and assist in capturing the harbor and the 
fleet.” He did not believe, it is said, that he 
could “capture the garrison” without com- 
pletely investing the city on the east and 
north. If he attacked it from the southern, 
or Morro side, he might take the city, but 
the garrison would escape by the Cobre or 
the San Luis road. This seems like a valid 
and reasonable objection to the original plan 
of campaign; but I doubt very much whether 
the Spanish army would have tried to escape 
in any event, for the reason that the surround- 
ing country was almost wholly destitute of 
food, and General Linares, in the hurry and 
confusion of defeat, would hardly have been 
able to organize a provision train for an army 
of eight or ten thousand men, even if he had 
had provisions to carry.. The only place 
where he could hope to find food in any 
quantity was Manzanillo, and to reach that 
port he would have had to make a forced 
march of from twelve to fifteen days. but 
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the question whether the interior line of ad- 
vance or the coast line was the better must 
be left to strategists, and I express no opinion 
with regard to it. 

The operations and maneuvers of our 
army in front of Santiago have already been 
described and commented upon by a number 
of expert observers, and the only additional 
criticisms that I have to make relate to Gen- 
eral Shafter’s neglect of reconnaissances, as 
a means of ascertaining the enemy’s strength 
and position; his apparent loss of grip after 
the battle of July 1-2; and his failure, not 
only to prevent, but to take any adequate 
steps to prevent, the reinforcement of the 
Santiago garrison by a column of five thou- 
sand regulars from Manzanillo under com- 
mand of Colonel Escarrio. If I am correctly 
informed, the only reconnaissances made 
from the front of our army, after it came 
within striking distance of the enemy’s in 
trenched line, were made by General Chaffee 
and a few other commanding officers upon 
their own responsibility and for their own 
information. General Shafter knew little 
more about the topography of the country in 
front of his advance picket-line than could 
be ascertained by mere inspection from the 
top of a hill. He received information to the 
effect that General Pando, with a strong 
column of Spanish regulars, was approach- 
ing Santiago from the direction of Manza- 
nillo; but he never took any adequate steps 
to ascertain where General Pando was, when 
and by what road he might be expected to 
arrive, or how many men he was bringing 
with him. In the course of a single day— 
July 3—Shafter sends three telegrams to the 
War Department with regard to the where- 
abouts of Pando, and in each of them he 
locates that officer in a different place. In 
the first one he says, “‘ Pando has arrived at 
Palma” (a village about twenty-five miles 
northwest of Santiago on the Cobre road). 
In the second he declares that Pando is “ six 
miles north of Santiago,” “ near a break in 
the [San Luis] railroad,” and that he thinks 
“he will be stopped.” In the third he says, 
“Pando, | find to-night, is some distance 
away and will not get into Santiago.” 

We know now—and General Shafter should 
have known then—that the column of rein- 
forcements from Manzanillo was not led by 
General Pando, but by Colonel Escarrio; 
and that at the very time when Shafter, in 
successive telegrams, was placing it “at 
Palma ;” “six miles north ;” “near a break 
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in the railroad ;” and “some distance away.’ 
it was actually in the Santiago intrenchments, 
ready for business. 

I take this case as an illustration on ac- 
count of its extreme importance. A column 
of five thousand Spanish regulars is not to be 
despised ; and when it is within a few days’ 
—or perhaps a few hours’—march, knowl. 
edge of its exact location may be a matter 
of life and death to a thousand men. Was 
there any reason why General Shafter should 
not have informed himself accurately with 
regard to the strength and the position of 
this column of reinforcements? 1 think not. 
When Admiral Sampson arrived off the en- 
trance to Santiago Harbor, it was of vital 
importance that he should know with cer- 
tainty the location of Cervera's fleet. He 
did not hastily telegraph the War Depart- 
ment that it was reported at Cienfuegos; 
that it was said to be in the Windward Pas- 
sage; that it was five miles north of Morro, 
or that it was near a reef in the Este Channel 
and would be stopped. He sent Lieutenant 
Victor Blue ashore to make a thorough and 
careful reconnaissance. Lieutenant Blue 
made a difficult and dangerous journey of 
seventy miles, on foot, around the city of 
Santiago ; saw, personally, every vessel in the 
harbor; and then returned to the flagship, 
and reported that Cervera’s fleet was all 
there. I don’t know whether this was good 
Strategy on the part of Admiral Sampson or 
not, but it was certainly good common sense. 
Suppose that General Shafter had asked 
General Wood to pick out from the Rough 
Riders half a dozen experienced scouts and 
Indian fighters to make a reconnaissance, 
with Cuban guides, in the direction of Man- 
zanillo, and ascertain exactly where that col- 
umn of reinforcements was, and when it 
might be expected to arrive. Would not 
the men have been forthcoming, and would 
not the desired information have been ob- 
tained? I have confidence enough in the 
Rough Riders to answer this question em- 
phatically in the affirmative. The capable 
men are not all in the navy, and if General 
Shafter did not have full information with 
regard to Colonel Escarrio’s movements, it 
was simply because he did not ask any of his 
officers or men to get it for him—and it was 
information well worth having! If that col- 
‘umn of five thousand Spanish regulars had 
reached Santiago two days earlier—the even- 
ing before instead of the morning after the 
battle of July | and 2—I doubt very much 
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whether we should have taken either Caney 
or San Juan Hill, and General Shafter might 
have had better reason than he did have to 
“consider the advisability of falling back to 
a position five miles in the rear.” (State- 
ment furnishe! to the press by General Miles, 
September 8, 1898.) 

If General Shafter believed that these 
Spanish reinforcements were “ some distance 
away” and that they woull “not get into 
Santiago,’’ it is difficult to understand why 
he should have so far lost his grip, after the 
capture of Caney and San Juan Hill, as to 
telegraph the War Department that he was 
‘seriously considering the advisability of 
falling back to a position five miles in the 
rear.”’ His troops had not been defeated, 
nor even repulsed; they had been victorious 
at every point; and the Spaniards, as we 
afterward learned in Santiago, were momen- 
tarily expecting them to move another mile 
to the front, rather than five miles to the 
rear. Itis the belief of many foreign resi- 
dents of Santiago, including the English 
cable operators, who had the best possible 
means of knowing the views of the Spanish 
commanders, that if our army had continued 
the attack after capturing Caney and San 
Juan Hill, it might have entered the city 
before dark. This may or may not be so; 
but the chance—if chance there was—van- 
ished when Colonel Escarrio, on the morning 
after the battle, marched around the head of 
the bay and into the city with a reinforcing 
column of five thousand regulars. General 
Shatter says, in his official report, that “ the 
arrival of General Escarrio was not antici- 
pated” because “it was not believed that 
his troops could arrive so soon.” The time 
when a reinforcing column of five thousand 
men will reach the enemy ought not to be a 
matter of vague belief—it should be a matter 
of accurate foreknowledge; and if General 
Shafter had sent a couple of officers with a 
few Rough Riders out on the roads leading 
into Santiago from Manzanillo, he might 
have had information that would have made 
the arrival of Colonel Escarrio less unex- 
pected. But he seems to have taken no 
steps either to ascertain the movements of 
the latter or to prevent his junction with 
Linares. 

General O. O. Howard, in an interview 
published in the New York “ Tribune” of 
September 14, 1898, explains the apparent 
indifference of General Shafter to the ap- 
proach of these reinforcements as follows; 
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“In regard to the Cubans allowing the Span- 
ish reinforcements to enter Santiago from 
Manzanillo, I would say that I met General 
Shafter on board the Vixen, and from my 
conversation with him I infer that he intended 
to allow the Spaniards to enter the city, so 
as to have them where he could punish them 
more,” 

It is to be hoped that General Howard 
misunderstood General Shafter, because such 
strategy as that indicated would suggest the 
tactics of the pugnacious John Pheenix, who, 
in a fight in the editorial room, put his nose 
into the mouth of his adversary in order to 
hold the latter more securely. 

The explanation of the entrance of the 
Spanish reinforcements given by General 
Shafter in his official report of the campaign 
is as follows: 

“General Garcia, with between four and 
five thousand Cubans, was intrusted with the 
duty of watching for and intercepting the 
reinforcements expected. This, however, he 
failed to do; and Escarrio passed into the 
city along my extreme right and near the 
bay.” 

General Garcia himself, however, in his 
report to his own Government, states that he 
was directed by General Shafter to occupy 
and hold a ¢ertain position on the right wing 
of the army, and that, without disobeying 
orders and leaving that position, he could 
not possibly intercept the Manzanillo troops. 

As it happened, Escarrio’s column did not 
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become a controlling or decisive factor in the 
campaign; and the question why he was 
allowed to reinforce the Santiago garrison 
has therefore only a speculative interest. If, 
however, these reinforcements had happened 
to arrive two days earlier—in time to take 
part in the battle of July 1-2—the whole 
course of events might have been changed. 
The Spanish garrison of the city, according 
to the English cable operators and the for 
eign residents, consisted of three thousand 
regulars, fifteen hundred to two thousand 
volunteers, and about one thousand sailors 
and marines from Cervera’s fleet—a force, all 
together, of not more than six thousand men. 
This comparatively small army, fighting in 
intrenchments and in almost impregnable 
positions, came so near repulsing our attack 
on the Ist of July that General Shafter 
“seriously considered the advisability of fall- 
ing back to a position five miles in the rear.” 
If the six thousand men in the Spanish 
blockhouses and rifle-pits had been rein- 
forced July | instead of July 3 by the five 
thousand regulars from Manzanillo, the San- 
tiago campaign might have ended in a great 
disaster. Fortunately for General Shafter, 
and unfortunately for General Toral, “So 
corro de Espafia 6 tarde 6 nunca ’—*“ Span 
ish reinforcements arrive late or never.” 

In the concluding article of this series I 
shall consider the wrecking of General Shaf- 
ter’s army by disease, and the reasons for it. 

GEORGE KENNAN. 


The Scorn of Job 


By the Bishop of Derry and Raphoe 
(Job xxxi., 17) 


“Jf I have eaten my morsel alone /” 
The patriarch spoke in scorn: 

What would he think of the Church, were he 

shown 

Heathendom, huge, forlorn, 

Godless, Christless, with soul unfed, 

While the Church’s ailment is fulness of bread, 
Eating her morsel alone? 


“ J am debtor alike to the Jew and the Greek,” 
The mighty apostle cried; 
Traversing continents, souls to seek, 
For the love of the Crucified. 
Centuries, centuries since have sped ; 
Millions are famishing ; we have bread, 
But we eat our morsel alone, 


Ever of them who have largest dower 
Shall heaven require the more. 

Ours is affluence, knowledge, power, 
Ocean from shore to shore; 

And East and West in our ears have said, 

“ Give us, give us your living Bread.” 
Yet we eat our morsel alone. 


“ Freely, as ye have received, so give,” 
He bade, who hath given us all. 
How shall the soul in us longer live, 
Deaf to their starving call, 
For whom the blood of the Lord was shed, 
And his body broken to give them Bread, 
If we eat our morsel alone? 
—Church Missionary Intelligencer, 


The Nicaragua Canal: A Review 


By Charles B. Spahr 


‘i plan of a canal across the Ameri- 
can Isthmus is over three centuries 
old, but its age, so far from being a 
sign of decrepitude, issproof of its inexhausti- 
ble vitality. Hardly had the Spaniards 
begun to exploit the resources of Peru before 
commerce across the Isthmus became impor- 
tant. Then, as now, nearly all of it took two 
routes: across the short but difficult and 
unhealthy route at Panama, or across the 
longer but easier and more wholesome route 
through Nicaragua. The Panama route was 
the first to be developed, but the great bulk 


bringing Peru about five thousand miles nearer 
Spain than by way of Cape Horn, was first 
projected, the Emperor Ferdinand proposed 
that the cut should be made at Panama; but 
his successor, Philip, in view of the causes 
which were diverting trade to the northern 
route, made his plans for a canal across 
Nicaragua. During Philip's reign commerce 
was already important enough to have made 
the construction of this canal form one of 
the first purposes of the Empire, had not his 
European ambitions, and the disasters to 
which they led his country, made this trans- 
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NICARAGUA AND PANAMA CANAL ROUTES 
The broken lines are projected routes, and cross lines represent the boundary of different countries. 


transterred to its northern rival. This order 
of development has followed these two routes 
from the sixteenth century until now. 

When a canal joining the tw- ~eas, and 


two succeeding centuries the project of the 

canal was almost lost sight of in the political 

world, but continued to appeal to the imagi- 

nation of scientists. At the close of the 
$31 
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eighteenth century Von Humboldt made his 
famous explorations wherever it was possible 
to penetrate through Spanish America, and 
brought as his report that the Isthmus of 
Nicaragua, and a longer route at the southern 
extremity of the Isthmus of Darien, seemed 
to him “the most favorable for the formation 
of canals of large dimensions.” Soon after 
his report was made, a liberal Cortes, called 
together at the attempted establishment of a 
constitutional monarchy, revived the project 
of Ferdinand and Philip; but with the return 
of absolutism, and the comparative failure of 
private capitalistic enterprise in Spain, the 
hope of carrying out these projects passed to 
the nations of the north and west. 

Our own Nation became interested in the 
projected canal as a result of the popular 
enthusiasm which the assertion of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine awakened throughout the coun- 
try. When nearly our whole people accepted 
Jefferson's proposition that “our first and 
fundamental maxim should be, never to en- 
tangle ourselves in the broils of Europe; 
our second, never to suffer Europe to inter- 
meddle with cis-Atlantic affairs,” our Nation 
definitely assumed a kind of protectorate 
over the younger republics of the South— 
guarding them, not against internal broils, 
but against external coercion. They on 
their part accepted our leadership enthusi- 
astically, and asked us to take part in a 
Congress of American Republics at Panama, 
where the canal project was among those dis- 
cussed. Unfortunately, our Nation was kept 
from sending representatives to this Con- 
gress because of the fear of our Senate that 
the institution of slavery would be discussed, 
and that the uncompromising hostility of 
the Spanish-American republicans towards 
slavery would be made to throw discredit 
upon our own cherished institution. Our 
seeming apathy at that time, however, did 
not prevent us from vigorously reasserting the 
Monroe Doctrine when, because of our failure 
to co-operate with the Spanish-American 
Republics at this conference, the King of 
Holland placed himself at the head of a 
company for the construction of a canal 
through Nicaragua. President Jackson then 
declared that our Government could not con- 
sent to European possession of the exclusive 
right of way across Central America, which 
the Dutch company had obtained. Our 
opposition added to the natural difficulties of 
the plan, and led the Dutch company to 
abandon the project. President Jackson 
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thereupon set out to promote the construc- 
tion of such a canal by the United States, 
but his plans were defeated by the devotion 
of his agent to his own private concerns 
instead of the plan of the Administration. 
Then followed other ineffectual projects, most 
of which were supported by the French Gov- 
ernment or French promoters. Louis Philippe 
projected a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama, and Napoleon III., long before he 
came to the throne, was preparing his imme- 
diately famous monograph in tavor of a canal 
across Nicaragua. This plan of Napoleon's 
youth he steadily adhered to when he ascended 
the throne, but it came to naught along with 
his project of a French empire in Mexico. 
Meanwhile, however, our Nation had de- 
veloped a commercial interest in the canal. 
The gold discoveries in California, just half 
a century ago, created at once an important 
American trade across the Isthmus. Ameri- 
can capital soon obtained concessions for 
transit routes, and developed a highly profit- 
able business both at Panama and through 
Nicaragua. In 1849 our Nation seemed on 
the point of obtaining from Nicaragua a con- 
cession giving it the exclusive right of con- 
structing a transit way across this territory, 
if the United States would guarantee “to 
protect and defend the sovereign authority 
of Nicaragua.” But Nicaragua was then at 
odds with Great Britain regarding the lat- 
ter’s protectorate over the Mosquito coast, 
and the new Whig administration preferred 
that the canal, if built, should be built by 
private capital, of which the English should 
furnish perhaps the major part. As Eng- 
land protested against our concluding the 
proposed treaty with Nicaragua, and Presi- 
dent Taylor, with the opposition party in 
control of Congress, dared not risk an open 
conflict with England, he avoided a rupture 
by concluding the famous Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. By the terms of this treaty it was 
agreed that neither Great Britain nor the 
United States should ever obtain exclusive 
control over the canal nor build any fortifi- 
cations along its route; and that neither 
country should ever take possession of any 
part of Central America, nor establish any 
colonies there, nor exert any dominion. 
This treaty was adopted by the Senate 
under the impression that Great Britain 
had receded from its previous territorial 
encroachments in Central America. When 
the correspondence of Secretary Clayton, 
published a few years later, made it clear 
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that Great Britain had re- 
linquished next to nothing, 
there was a storm of pro- 
test, and the treaty might 
then have been abrogated 
on the ground of misunder- 
standing without any serious 
conflict between the two 
nations. President Bu- 
chanan set out to abrogate 
it, but a few concessions 
made by the English, 
through agreements with 
the Central American pow- 
ers, led him to accept the 
treaty as Satisfactory to 
America, and since then 
the compact has been one 
which cannot be broken 
on the ground of the mis- 
understanding under which 
it was ratified. 

While diplomatic matters 
were in confusion, Ameri- 
can promoters had none 
the less been pushing for- 
ward investigations as to 
the best route along which 
the proposed canal should 
be laid ; and Colonel Childs, 
of Philadelphia, the chief 
engineer of the successful 
State canals across New 
York, went to Central 
America to  reconnoiter. 
After an examination of 
the territory, Colonel Childs 
decided that the previously 
planned routes from Lake 
Nicaragua to the Pacific 
should be discarded, and 
that the cut should be 
made at Brito, where the | ¢ 
hills rise only 154 feet 
above the Pacific, and only 
46 feet above the level of 
Lake Nicaragua. Colonel 
Childs’s plan, made half a 
century ago, has never been 
changed except in minor 
details. 

The distinguished record 
of Colonel Childs does not, 
however, stand alone in 
making Americans proud of 
the work of our engineers 
iu the various projects of 
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isthmian transit. France has been our greatest 
competitor in these projects, but the French 
engineers’ reports from the beginning have 
been more nearly the products of the imagi- 
nation than those of serious investigation. 
The French engineers have not only been 
indefinitely less conscientious than our own, 
but have shown indefinitely less engineering 
judgment. Some of the earlier “ scientific” 
reports upon which the great capitalists and 
conservative statesmen of Paris became so 
enthusiastic read like very parodies of inves- 
tigations. One of the most famous French 
engineers, De Puydt, desiring to learn the 
altitude of the range through which his com- 
pany of capitalists wished to construct a 
canal, and not caring to brave the dangers 
of going over the route, calmly reached his 
conclusions by measuring the velocity of a 
stream at the base of the ridge. He thus 
figured their height to be less than one-fourth 
of what the later investigations of an Ameri- 
can engineer proved it to be. The route 
which was thus laid out, however, was never 
in any degree developed; but the Panama 
Canal, upon which nearly three hundred mill- 
jons were expended, was surveyed but little 


more accurately before the expenditures were _ 


begun. According to Professor Keasbey, of 
Bryn Mawr, whose admirable history of 
“The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe 
Doctrine ”! we have followed in this account, 
the French engineers had hardly done more 
than take “a walk over the Panama railway 
line.” M. de Lesseps himself, it seems, had 
preferred to construct his canal through 
Nicaragua, but the inability of the French 
company to obtain the desired concession 
from Nicaragua, largely because of Nica- 
ragua’s preference for American co-operation, 
led the great French engineer to determine 
that the canal must be built at Panama. 
Having reached this determination, he carried 
it out by engineering of a kind not learned 
in the schools. Calling together a “scientific 
congress,” composed largely of his personal 
friends, he used every means, short of brute 
force, to extort from it the verdict that the 
Panama Canal was the best adapted to meet 
the needs of commerce. Having with great 
difficulty obtained this verdict, he proclaimed 
that science had pronounced in his favor, 
and by the use of almost unlimited funds in 
subsidizing the press and securing the sup- 
port of the statesmen and bankers of his own 
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capital, if not our own, he inaugurated the 
great scheme by which thousands of his 
countrymen were ruined. Ten years ago the 
financial liquidator of the company found 
that $262,000,000 had been expended, of 
which sum about one-third had been spent 
legitimately, one-third had been squandered, 
and one-third practically stolen. The sum 
which had actually gone into the works 
should, according to De Lesseps’s estimate, 
have finished the canal, but it accomplished 
barely one-third of the necessary work. By 
changing the original plan, however, from a 
sea-level canal through the ridge (284 feet 
high) to a canal with several locks, it is now 
estimated that another hundred million dol- 
lars will complete the work, and two thousand 
men, or thereabouts, are now engaged upon it. 
This story of the Panama Canal, however, 
is apart from the main thread of American 
interests. Our country never invested any 
money in the Panama scheme, and seemed, 
indeed, politically hostile to it until M. de 
Lesseps’s visit to this country was followed 
by the appointment of our Secretary of the 
Navy as an officer of the company at a sal- 
ary of $25,000 a year, and the payment of 
$1,200,000 to three great New York banking 
houses for unknown work as “the financial 
agents” of the Panama Canal Company. 
American interests, from the first, have been 
almost entirely in the Nicaraguan plan, even 
when the success of the French plan was be- 
ing claimed in the newspapers of Europe. 
Soon after the close of our Civil War, the 
interest we had shown in Nicaragua at the 
time of the California gold discoveries re- 
vived. President Grant made the furthering 
of this canal project one of the prime objects 
of his Administration, and the Commission 
which he appointed made the first thorough 
investigation into the conditions under which 
the various proposed canals would have to be 
carried out. Had French investors but given 
attention to this Commission's report, their 
millions would have been saved. During the 
administrations of Presidents Hayes, Gar- 
field, and Arthur, the same plans were kept 
in mind, and Secretaries Blaine and Freling- 
huysen made a-vain attempt to secure the 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty in 
order that this Nation might be free to act 
without regard to England’s supposed inter- 
ests. This attempt ended in failure. During 
President Arthur’s term it seemed at one 
time probable that this Nation would, re- 
gardless of consequences, construct the canal 
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and establish a protectorate over Nicaragua, 
such as the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty seemed 
clearly to forbid. With the accession of 
President Cleveland, however, a change of 
policy ensued because of his opposition to 
America’s assuming a protectorate over dis- 
tant and alien peoples, and his extreme desire 
that private capitalists rather than the Gov- 
ernment should carry forward the enterprise. 
During his administration the Maritime 
Canal Company was organized with a large 
capitalization, obtained a valuable franchise 
from Nicaragua, and actually expended some- 
thing like $6,000,000 in preparatory work 
upon the canal, This company made sev- 
eral efforts to get the United States Govern- 
ment to take over its enterprise by guaran- 
teeing its securities, and in 1894 one of its 
attempts came near success. Its bill passed 
the Senate, but was rejected in the House 
of Representatives because $22,500,000 of 
stock was allowed as compensation for the 
expenditures already made by the company. 
This proposed payment led to the fear that 
the support of the bill was largely the work 
of the lobby maintained by the company, 
though there was perhaps as much reason to 
believe that the opposition to the bill was the 
work of another lobby representing the Pa- 
cific Railroads. The failure of the bill, how- 
ever, was in large measure due to the growing 
belief that the Government should itself con- 
struct and own the canal, and that partner- 
ships between public and private corporations 
should henceforth be avoided. 

During the past few years this belief has 
become the general public conviction. From 
all parts of the country has come the demand 
that the work shall be carried forward by 
and for the Government, and that this Na- 
tion, by owning the canal outright, shall 
obtain such rights of. protection as private 
ownership gives in all parts of the world. 
This now seems to be the policy likely to be 
pursued. Whether or not we shall make fur- 
ther efforts to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty is a question which need not now be 
settled. Those who believe in the essential 
unity of the purposes of Great Britain and 
this country, and desire that the waterway 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific shall, like 
the Suez Canal, always be open to the trade 
of all the world by an international guaran. 
tee, will be inclined to favor the maintenance 
of the treaty. Those who are suspicious of 
England’s designs to increase her territory 
and power, and who feel that these designs 
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are hostile to America, will be inclined to 
demand that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty be 
abrogated, and that the United States shall 
alone control the waterway and the adjacent 
territory. This political question, however, 
may be left until the Nation decides the 
economic question whether the construction 
of the canal will be a profitable investment. 
In considering this primary question the 
salient points are as follows: If the Govern- 
ment constructs the canal, the estimated ex- 
pense is $133,000,000, and the income is a 
matter upon which only guesses can be 
made.! The canal will be of relatively little 
value to Europe, as it will not shorten the 
distance from Liverpool to any port of the 
Orient, or even in Australia. Europe will 
use the Nicaragua Canal only to reach the 
western coast of America. To ourselves, 
evep, the canal will be of little commercial 
advantage in reaching a large part of the 
Orient, as Hong-Kong and the Philippines 
will be about as near through the Suez Canal 
as through Nicaragua. It will, however, 
place us many thousand miles nearer to Aus- 
tralia than we now are, and give New York 
an advantage over London of over one thou- 
sand miles in competing for the Australian 
trade. It will also, of course, place us about 
five thousand miles nearer than we now are 
to Peru and other countries on the west 
coast of South America. Its great advan- 
tage, however, will be in placing California 
within cheap communication of New York, 
The present freight-rate is from $20 to $30 
per ton by rail, and from $10 to $12 by ships 
around South America. The time required for 
the ocean shipment would be reduced by nearly 


_two-thirds, and arate of $5 a ton from San Fran- 


cisco to New York would seem to be within 
reach. It is on this account that the Pacific 
slope has so vital an interest in this problem; 
and on this account, as well as on account of 
the naval consideration, that President Hayes 
declared that the Nicaragua Canal is “a part 
of the coast-line of the United States.” 


1 Statisticians representing the claims of the transcon” 
tinental railroads have estimated the probable tonna 
of the Nicasagme Canal Company as low as 300, 
tons a year, while those spqcerensing the Maritime Canal 
Company have estimated it as high as 9,900,000 tons a 
ear—the latter estimate being thirty-three times the 
ormer. The important facts throwing light on the 

uestion are that the present tonnage of the Panama 

ailway vompeng is about 200,000 a year, while over 
400,000 tons are shipped from our Atlantic ports to the 
Orient, and _ over 6),.00 tons from_our’ Pacific ports to 
Europe. With the Nicaragua Canal bringing our 
Atlantic ports somewhat nearer ports of Asia, and our 
Pacific ports much nearer all of Europe and our own 
Eastern and Southern States, a large increase of traffic 
would be inevitable. 


The Drink Problem in New York City 


Politics 
By George E. Waring, Jr. 


S I am going to recommend some 
A things which a certain class of read- 
ers may think wrong, let me begin 
this paper with a very distinct statement of 
my own opinion. I amconvinced that if the 
use of alcoholic beverages could be abso- 
lutely done away with, the community would 
be the better for it. Ali that the most zeal- 
ous advocates of total abstinence say as to 
the effects of habitual drinking and of drunk- 
enness is true. If it were possible to stop 
drinking by prohibition, I should be a Pro- 
hibitionist, and I should cease my own very 
moderate use of wine and spirits. 
If anything has been proved by a third of 
a century of “ Prohibition,” it is that it does 
not prohibit. It prevents the regulation of 
the liquor traffic and the collection of public 
revenue; it does not prevent excessive and 
most demoralizing use of liquor, in secret 
and exultant violation of law. For all that, 
the temperance movement has done almost 
incalculable good, in that it has made drunk- 
enness discreditable. There is now no class 
of society—no matter how low—which, as a 
class, does not look down on a drunkard. 
Before the advocates of temperance began 
their active work, nfty-odd years ago, the 
reverse was the case. There was then no 
class—no matter how high—which, as a 
class, condemned drinking as a vice and 
looked with reprobation on a respectable 
gentleman in his cups. Drinking was no 
more condemned than dueling was. So re- 
cently as when I was a well-grown boy, he 
was a bold man who would say that he would 
not accept a challenge; and I often sawa 
son of a respectable house in the village, act- 
ing as clerk in his father’s store, sell rum at 
three cents a glass, with a jolly leer in his 
eye when he was getting his customer more 
than half seas over. He afterwards attained 
a very distinguished position, and such con- 
duct would now seem to him worse than dis- 
graceful. 
There came to live among us in those days 
a handsome and cultivated gentleman whose 
habits were of the worst; he was rarely 
sober at noon, and he was habitually drunk 
at night. He was much respected, and when 


he died he was sincerely regretted. The 
most striking impression he left on the com- 
munity was connected with the fact that he 
had come to the village with a certain sum 
of money, saying that when he had drunk 
that up he should die. He literally drank 
himself to death, and left but sixpence of his 
fortune. While they were sorry for him and 
for his ways, the people thought him a wonder- 
fully clever manager to have brought things 
out so evenly. 

That less than sixty years should have 
brought about such a vast change in sen- 
timent concerning drink is to the highest 
honor of those who have fought the evil 
with all their might, and who are still fight- 
ing it effectively. What they have accom- 
plished is simply a radical reversal of popular 
sentiment. The ground they have gained 
has been made secure largely by the actien 
of employers, who, as a very widely general 
rule, reject applicants who drink. 

Temperance has struck its roots, and it 
will grow stronger as time goes on. Thank 
God for this. What now most interests those 
who care for good government in New York 
is the degree to which and the way in which 
the work of its advocates should be aided by 
law and by administration. It is to those 
who care for such government that this appeal 
is made, 

Our population has come from all parts 
of the world, and, as Superintendent Byrnes 
once told me, “they have brought their 
mannerisms and their prejudisms with them,” 
These immigrants are very rapidly becom- 
ing good Americans, but they and their 
children, like the rest of us, are much in- 
fluenced by old customs, and have rather 
firmly fixed ideas as to personal rights. It 
is only a small proportion of any population 
that is willing to have its Aadits interfered 
with by law. We are proud of being “a 
liberty-loving people,” and most of us think 
that liberty, like charity, begins at home; 
we care more for Jersonal liberty, which 
touches our daily life, than we do for na 
tional liberty, whose touch is much less felt. 
It is not too much to say that—the actually 
Criminal classes and the drunkards aside~ 
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ours is a population of good citizens. Patri- 
otic pride in the city is by no means confined 
to the rich and the well-to-do. It is quite as 
well established among “the other half.” 
Standards vary. in one quarter of the town, 
and among a certain class, there is a re 
spect for more laws than in another quarter 
and among another class; but there is no 
more respect for law in general. Laws pro- 
tecting property and personal safety are uni- 
versally respected. Laws which affect cus- 
toms and which restrain personal indulgence 
have much more respect among those who 
are influenced by high social, moral, and 
religious standards than among those who 
are not so controlled, but who are very good 
citizens, all the same. . 

No fair view can be taken of the situation 
without bearing constantly in mind that this 
is a land of absolute religious freedom; that 
one has as much legal right to believe one 
thing as another, or to believe nothing. The 
Church may persuade a man; it cannot force 
him. The law can interfere only to protect 
the many against a violation of its peace by 
the conduct of the few. This is no more 
true as to religious questions than as to per- 
sonal customs and habits. When religion, 
fashion, or prejudice undertakes to compel 
all persons to live according to its standards, 
it invades individual liberty, and invites, as 
it deserves, the condemnation and the resist- 
ance of those who claim the right to live 
otherwise. 

Whatever effective action is to be taken to 
regulate the sale of alcoholic drinks must be 
taken with a constant regard to these consid- 
erations. Wecannot enforce temperance, any 
more than we can enforce religion. As we 
may persuade a man to accept the tenets of 
Christianity, so we may persuade him to ab- 
stain from drinking to excess, or from drink- 
ing at all, At the same time, while we cannot 
prevent, we can regulate; and, from the 
nature of the case, we can apply regulation 
more easily and with far less irritation to the 
sale of drink than to its use. 

As an itinerant preacher of strange doc- 
trine can harangue a crowd in the street only 
under the control of the police, so the liquor- 
seller can dispense his beverages only under 
the same control. In the latter case, asin the 


former, the purpose is to protect the com- 
munity from avoidable infringement of its 
rights. The preacher must not disturb the 
peace of the public nor violate its reasonable 
sense of propriety; and the saloon-keeper 
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must be subjected to the same restriction. In 
his case, because his influence is so all-per- 
vading, and because his traffic is so much more 
pernicious in some of its effects, a stricter 
regulation is proper. 

The great question is, How far is it wise 
to go in limiting the freedom of liquor-sell- 
ing? If we had only to consider the effect 
of the traffic on those who support it, the 
answer would not be difficult, for whatever 
tends to suppress drunkenness must be very 
desirable. But there are other considerations. 
The need of good government is paramount 
to all other needs, and good government 
relates not only, nor chiefly, to sobriety; it 
includes in its purview everything that affects 
the good of all the people—which is only a 
shorter way of saying that there is no single 
interest of any man, woman, or child in the 
city which is not—often unconsciously—af- 
fected by its government. This is not the 
place to argue this proposition, if argument 
is needed. Surely all who give attention to 
the subject will at once admit its truth. 

We must, then, make even the drink ques- 
tion subordinate to the larger question of 
securing the best possible administration of 
our public affairs. In order to get good 
government, we must secure the votes of 
many men who do not think as we do about 
many things. We must give as well as take; 
and if we are liberal in our giving, we can 
take a great deal. My official life in New 
York brought me, necessarily, into contact 
with all sorts of people, and I came to have 
a sincere regard for whole classes which are 
entirely unknown to those who move in other 
circles. There is a vast deal of honest man- 
liness where those who live mainly among 
the more prosperous imagine that there is 
only a very low grade of humanity, actuated 
by a hatred of the rich and a-suspicion of 
the better educated. 

These people want what we want. They 
want good schools, clean streets, good magis- 
trates, a well-ordered police, sufficient parks, 
a low death-rate, and good government gen- 
erally. They do not want, nor do we, too 
much interference with personal habits and 
familiar customs. They, like ourselves, grow 
restive and unreasonable undesspionage and 
unnecessary annoyance. 

On the whole, it is not too much to say 
that we shall never have permanent good 
government in New York so long as our com- 
mon people are annoyed as they have been 
by unnecessarily irritating Sunday restrictions 
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and too sharp interference with the saloons. 
When they can do openly what they are now 
forced to do by stealth—and what they cer- 
tainly will do in one way or the other—they 
will have more respect for law, will lead more 
orderly lives, and will be less easily led to 
vote for the sort of government under which 
we are now suffering. 

It is not easy to formulate a method of 
saloon regulation and of Sunday restriction 
which will satisfy all classes, but there is 
surely some middle ground on which all can 
meet with reasonable satisfaction, where the 
conditions will not be intolerable to any except 
the extremists of both sides; and laws are not 
made to satisfy extremists, but to make life 
agreeable to the great mass of the population. 
In my judgment, the influence of example, of 
persuasion, of self-interest, and of social im- 
provement will be more effective when our 
laws cease to regard drinking as a crime. 
Take the mass of our German population, 
for instance. They have been accustomed 
for generations to the free—but generally not 
excessive—drinking of beer, and to the de- 
votion of their Sunday afternoons to social 
intercourse in places of public resort where 
beer flows freely. The habit is practically 
universal with all classes, and not even the 
‘ most religious element of the community 
thinks of condemning it. They come here 
and find their innocent national habits frowned 
upon, and themselves subjected to annoying 
and, as they think, absurd restrictions. They 
will vote for a pretty bad lotof public officers 
to escape from such tyranny, and they will 
listen with scorn to all talk of “ Reform” 
which proposes to tolerate it. , 

Those who are addicted to strong drink, 
in like manner, consider it none of the law's 
business to interfere forcibly with their per- 
sonal habits and tastes; and a very large 
number of excellent citizens, whose habits and 
tastes are not at all the same, think with them 
and vote with them. 

While a method cannot be easily formu- 
lated which would satisfy our country law- 
givers and our city people at the same time, 
there are certain general principles which 
must be accepted before we get to a point 
where we shall be free from the present dis- 
astrous interference with our efforts for good 
government : 

(1) The “ Puritan Sabbath ” can never be 
made acceptable to the people of New York. 

(2) Beer is not to be classed with whisky 
as an objectionable beverage. 
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(3) Whisky is demanded by a very large 
number of persons who will connive at the 
violation of law to get it, if need be, every 
day in the week. 

(4) Beer is regarded by many thousands 
of citizens as being as harmless, if not as 
necessary, as bread; and they will see the 
fiend incarnate in the Mayor's chair rather 
than have their habit of taking it—on any 
day in the week—repressed by the police. 

(5) There will be no objection to any rea- 
sonable tax on the sale of both beverages, 
nor to any reasonad/e regulation of the man- 
ner and the hours of their sale. 

1. The first of these principles will be of 
slower and more difficult acceptance than 
all the others, for those who have been 
Americans for generations, like a very large 
majority of the people of this State, have 
had the sanctity of the Puritan Sabbath 
ground into their habit of thought to such a 
degree that—while most of them do not 
allow it to control their own habits—they 
think, as a matter of course, that they must 
treat it with great respect when it is presented 
to them as a fetish. Those zealous Chris- 
tians who really believe that it is wicked to 
do pleasant things on Sunday are relatively 
very few; those who are ready to take up 
the Puritan Sunday as a political shibboleth 
are, as we have seen, numerous enough to 
make mischief for this city. Tammany, for 
example, asks no better ground for a cam- 
paign than the advocacy of Sunday rigidity by 
its opponents. It knows that thousands will 
vote with it because of this condition alone. 

New York has not been for a generation a 
Puritan city, and it is growing away from 
Puritanism year by year. By a very large 
majority, it believes in making Sunday a day 
of innocent recreation—and it asks nothing 
that it does not believe to be innocent. Even 
the most rigid sabbatarian would realize, if 
he could persuade himself to wander on a 
pleasant Sunday afternoon through Central 
Park, the Art Museum and the Museum of 
Natural History, and to go up the Riverside 
Drive to Claremont, that the hundreds of 
thousands whom he would meet there were 
getting only benefit from their happy and 
healthy excursion away from the dull and 
often sordid surroundings of their workaday 
life. If, encouraged by this, he would visit 
a great German beer-garden, he would find 
men, women, and children engaged in a per- 
fectly rational enjoyment to which their race 
has been accustomed at home. He would 
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see little, if anything, to which he could 
object—very much less than he would find at 
the same time in any frequented street of the 
city. If he could only be made to realize the 
degree to which his prejudices tend to favor 
the continuance of a government which he 
considers absolutely bad, he would see that 
his plan of making Sunday a day of open 
gloom and of secret evasion of law is the 
very worst plan to which he could give his 
support. One of the most useful efforts to 
which the reformer could apply himself would 
be to preach these truths to the rigid adher- 
ents of the austere Sunday. 

2. No distinction is made in the remark- 
able Raines Law between whisky and other 
drinks which make men drunk, and light 
beer and wines, which at worst—and that 
rarely—make them dull. Nearly all the 
harm that grows from drinking is the work 
of the liquor-saloon. Waste of time and 
waste of money is the worst that can be seri- 
ously charged to the Biergarten or the Bier- 
halle, and the waste of time and money is 
not a proper subject for legislation. Lager- 
beer and the lighter sorts of wines contain 
a certain small percentage of alcohol—not 
enough to do such harm as the law need 
notice. Places where only these are sold 
should pay a certain moderate tax or license 
fee, because their business is a long-estab- 
lished source of public revenue, and because 
they should be securely registered for police 
supervision. Liquor-saloons, where bever- 
ages are sold having a higher percentage 
of alcohol, should pay a very much higher 
tax or fee—so much as to reduce their pres- 
ent number very greatly. The saloon, in 
its present development, is a curse to the 
people, and the greatest amount of restraint 
may properly be applied to it which will 
leave it possible for those who wish to buy 
its wares to do so without material incon- 
venience. Four saloons at the crossing of 
two streets are a shameful excess. The 
more the number of saloons can be restricted, 
the better they can be regulated. 

3. Reprehend as we may the drinking of 
strong liquors, we must confine our contest 
with it to regulation and to moral suasion. 
We cannot prevent it by force. So long as 
men will drink, our best course is to lessen 
the glaring temptation to it which too fre- 
quent facilities afford, and to do what we 
can to make the practice orderly and decent. 
Those who sell and those who drink will 
offer no marked dpposition to such a course. 
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Neither will they oppose very considerable 
Sunday restrictions, so long as these do not 
make it necessary to sell and to drink on the 
sly and in violation of law. Most of those 
who drink whisky would much prefer not to 
break a law in doing so; and they have a 
great disgust for a law which requires them 
to order a “meal” when they want a drink. 
They see no virtue in the stale old sandwich 
which is set out beside their glass to make 
their drinking legal. They are common- 
sense persons and they want common-sense 
treatment. If they cannot have it, they will 
vote wrong until it is given to them, 

4. We can never get the German vote,” 
and the enormous sympathetic vote that goes 
with it, until we allow light beer and light 
wines to be sold as freely on Sunday—at 
least after the morning church hours—as on 
any other day in the week. And we shall 
never have the much-needed cordial vote 
and support of a large majority of the peo- 
ple for good government until we are ready 
to concede thus much to those who feel that 
they have a right to demand it. In my 
Opinion, there is only one side to this ques- 
tion, save in the minds of those who adhere 
strictly, and most injuriously, to the sabbata- 
tian limitations. 

5. Conceding the foregoing, it will be 
easy to establish and to enforce any neces- 
sary regulations that good public order and 
decency may require, and to impose such a 
tax on the traffic in both liquor and the 
lighter drinks as will cover the whole cost of 
our school system, however large it may be. 
Our people have been so long accustomed to 
harassing exactions affecting their personal 
habits as to drink that they will willingly 
pay a very high price if they are allowed to 
do legally and at their own pleasure what 
they are now compelled to co under annoy- 
ing restrictions. 

If our best people, among the poor no less 
than among the rich, could be made to see 
the case as it is set forth here, and to act 
and vote accordingly, we should soon see the 
last of the present sort of Tammany govern- 
ment. Even Tammany itself would learn that 
its only chance for remaining in power would 
be to abandon its present corrupt ways and 
to satisfy itself with the honor of ruling the 
city wisely and honestly. It can hardly be 
doubted that it would govern in this way 
rather than not govern at all, There is 
no reason why wise and honest government 
should not be gladly accepted at the hands 
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of Tammany Hall. We are not fighting the 
name, but the present aim, of that organiza- 
tion. We can defeat this aim only when we 
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shall have given such treatment to the drink 
problem as common sense, and, in the city 
of New York, religion itself, demands. 


‘Cyrano de Bergerac:” A Brilliant Play’ 


LL Paris, and pretty much all France, 
A have been talking for the last eight 

months about Edmond Rostand’s 
play, “Cyrano de Bergerac,” which was 
first put upon the stage at Porte St. Martin 
on the 3d day of January, with the famous 
actor Coquelin in the chief réle. It is a 
great many years since Paris has been so 
taken by storm as on that memorable 
night; even the critics were caught up in 
the current, and only one or two ventured 
to qualify in any respect the unbounded 
praise which was bestowed upon this new 
creation. The provinces caught the spirit of 
the capital, and the play has been making a 
triumphant progress through Europe. It 
has now reached New York, where it has 
found a very intellectual and subtle interpre- 
ter in Mr. Mansfield; and two translations 
have appeared. It is reported that more 
than a hundred thousand copies of the book 
have been sold; a success which carries one 
back to the days of Gautier, Dumas, and 
Victor Hugo. The author, M. -Rostand, is 
still a young man; of distinguished appear- 
ance, distinctly French in face, dress, and 
carriage, who has already done promising 
work, but who now ata bound puts himself 
at the head of French dramatic writers of 
the day. 

The central figure of his drama is, in a 
sense, historical. Bergerac was a gallant 
fighter, an incorrigible duelist, a brilliant 
wit, and a poet of no-Small skill. Philosophi- 
cal romances, satirical poems, a comedy, and 
a tragedy bear hisname, The dramatic fact 
in his career, however, was that, while able 
to impart to others the impulse of his genius, 
he also secured for others all those rewards 
which ought to have been his own. Inevery 
field he seems to have deserved success with- 
out winning it; asa soldier, as a poet, and as 
a lover, this was his fate; and the attractive- 
ness and resourcefulness of the motive for 
dramatic action are evident in its very state- 
ment, Cyrano absolutely dominates the play 
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which bears his name. He is omnipresent; 
his genius is everywhere; his immense vital- 
ity and resourcefulness are in every scene; 
there is no limit to his courage, to his au 
dacity, and to his capacity for sacrifice. He 
is a braggart, but he is also a born hater 
of the untrue, the servile, and the politic. 
He wins by independence of bearing. He 
is, however, handicapped by a nose which is 
grotesque in its proportions, and which plays 
no small part in the drama. M. Rostand 
has handled his materials with a brilliancy 
and point which carry one back to the best 
work of Dumas. Indeed, the play constantly 
recalls “ The Three Musketeers” in its viva- 
city, its variety, and its audacity. In the 
first act, with marvelous skill, both the actors 
and the audience of a French theater of two 
hundred years ago are brought before the 
reader, in a series of light, slight, hurried, 
but marvelously vivid descriptive touches. 
Cyrano has fallen in love with his cousin, 
Roxane, a beautiful woman, who is a /ré- 
cieuse, with the foibles, subtleties, and arti- 
ficialities of taste which characterize the fré- 
cteusé. She makes an appointment with 
Cyrano, and raises his hopes to the seventh 
heaven, only to dash them by the confession 
ef her love for one of his comrades, Chris- 
tian—a youth of extremely comely appear 
ance but of very ordinary mind. Cyrano 
therefore proposes that he shall furnish the 
poetry, the sentiment, and the conversation, 
and. that Christian shall carry on the court 
ship; Cyrano being convinced that Roxane 
cannot be won save by brilliancy as well as 
by personal attractiveness. Christian plays 
this double réle; he is the lay figure in the 
very amusing and dashing courtship which 
follows, but the sentiment and the poetry are 
furnished by Cyrano. There is a tragic 
touch at the end, when Christian dies, after 
making an ineffective attempt to reveal the 
truth to Roxane. She continues to worship 


his memory, while Cyrano, with the self-sac- 
rifice which is his chief characteristic, care- 
fully nourishes the illusion, and reveals him- 
self only in the act of death. 

The play is characteristically French ; 
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that is to say, every outline is distinct, the 
movement clear and swift, the play of wit 
almost incessant; everything has point, dash, 
and brilliancy. Through it all runs a vein of 
sentiment, with touches of poetry which are 
both genuine and captivating to the imagina- 
tion. M. Rostand has succeeded in giving 
the utmost prominence to Cyrano’s monstrous 
nose, and enduing him with the gift of comedy 
at every point, without destroying his dignity. 
“ Cyrano de Bergerac,” in its English dress 
at least, is free from objectionable passages; 
it is essentially a clean play. Itis also essen- 
tially an untranslatable play. One must know 
French intimately to get all its wit and flavor; 
both must be lost in any translation, however 
skillful, and much of the form must also be 
sacrificed. One of the most characteristic 
bits in the play is the song of the Cadets de 
Gascogne,; and one effect of the play has 
been to arouse the Gascons in Paris to irre- 
pressible enthusiasm. As an outcome of this 
enthusiasm, the children of Provence in 
Paris, men and women—who have attained 
eminence as poets, musicians, painters, sing- 
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ers. actors, and writers—have been making a 
pilgrimage through Gascogny; a kind of 
sentimental journey from town to town, 
reciting verses, singing songs, wearing wreaths 
of flowers, attending endless banquets, and 
responding to innumerable toasts. At Agen, 
for instance, where the barber poet Jasmin 
was born, and where his statue stands, Ben- 
jamin Constant delivered an address, and 
Mounet Sully, the distinguished actor, the 
“ Book-Buyer” tells us, acted a résumé of 
the poet’s life. The excursion ended in a 
Jéte champétre at the feudal chateau in 
which Calvé, the prima donna, spends her 
summers. 

Whether “ Cyranode Bergerac ” is to hold 
a permanent place as literature cannot be 
decided as yet; its brilliancy must affect any 
contemporary judgment. It is certain to 
have a great vogue, and the pathos of its 
conception and the lyric vein which runs 
through it ally it very closely to lierature. 
In the present condition of the French stage 
the success of this poetic tragedy is a gain 
for tas'e and for art. 


A Masque of Life 


By Bolton Hall 


[ moonlight streamed over my face 
so that I awoke, and in the clear, 
cool light I saw a great round hall, 

and in it the children of the Spirit worked 

and played. And on their faces, as on every 
face, was written what they were. Two 
were Birth and Joy, and two were Life and 

Love, and two were Sleep and Death. They 

wove garlands for each other. Birth they 

crowned with Strength, and Life with Holi- 
ness, and Death with Peace. So the chil- 
dren walked together, and every step was like 

a dancing-step. And Plenty spread a feast 

before them. 

While I looked, other children came to 
them whose names were these: Stupidity 
and Selfishness. These took Death’s crown 
of Peace and burned it in the fire, and bound 
his brows with Superstition; they made a 
mask for him out of a skull; they painted 
the face of Life with streaks of Care, and 
covered Birth with a robe of Misery. 

When Love saw what it was they did, she 
opened a coor upon which was written 
“Wisdom.” Behind it was a long and pain- 
ful stair called Knowledge; at the top the 


stair was dark, but I could see Love's gar- 
land how it shone as she began to climb. 
She called to the others, “Come with me, 
children, come.” None followed her but 
Joy; Sleep would have gone, but the others 
gave her poppies, and bright wine to drink, 
so that she stayed. 

When Love was gone, the children played 
no more, but they invited Want and Pain to 
visit them, and they made knives for them- 
selves of Cunning, and clubs of base Desires, 
and with these they fought until they could 
fight no more. 

The children went to the other door on 
which was written “ Happiness,” and they 
knocked upon it with their clubs and cut at 
it with their knives; they pushed each other 
back, lest one should open it for himself; 
but the door was shut to all. 

I lay watching them, it seemed to me for 
thousands of years, yet the forms of the 
children were still the forms of youth; but 
the eyes of Sleep were red, and she looked 
often and sadly round for Love, and Life 
stared gloomily at the ghastly mask of Death. 

With each in turn walked Want and Pain, 
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These were old acquaintances of my own, so 
I looked closely at their faces, and though 
I hated them, I saw, in that clear light, 
that their eyes were kindly eyes. While I 
watched, they led the children to the door of 
Wisdom, and the children opened it, and 
some began to climb, and threw aside their 
hideous garb. Selfishness could not go, for 
he was lame and blind. Want and Pain 
tried to lead Stupidity, but Stupidity would 
not be led, 
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The children climbed, but as they went 
they looked to see who followed them, and 
when they saw who stayed behind, they 
turned to bring them up. And, behold! they 
saw that the door of Happiness was opened 
wide. The moonbeams filled the hall. 

As I lay thinking what it meant to me, 
Selfishness and Stupidity vanished from my 
sight. Pain and Want went up the stair: 
the moonlight faded from the room. 

I slept again. 


Books and Authors 


Mallock’s Doctrine of the Great 
Man! 


For the ascertainment of truth a double 
process is necessary—construction and criti- 
cism. As the gun must first be made, then 
overloaded and fired to see if it will bear a 
greater strain than in the ordinary course 
should be put upon it, as the bridge must 
first be built and then tested by seeing if it 
will bear the weight to which in the ordinary 
course of traffic it may be subjected, so social, 
political, and religious theories must be sub- 
mitted to a testing process in the laboratory 
before they are put into practice in life. 
The critical faculty is thus, in its way, as 
valuable as the constructive. In the main, 
however, we think that this critical process 
should be carried on separately, and not in 
connection with the construction of a com- 
peting structure. For this reason it may 
generally be left advantageously to journals 
and reviews. Our criticism on Mr. Mallock’s 
volume is that it is neither one thing nor the 
other; it is too critical to be satisfactory as 
a piece of construction, and too constructive 
to be satisfactory as a piece of criticism. 
When a philosopher mingles criticism of a 
rival philosopher with a presentation of his 
own philosophy, the reader instinctively dis- 
credits the criticism; he doubts whether the 
rival philosopher is adequately, or even truly, 
represented, and he also doubts the new phi- 
losophy which is offered to him, because it 
is affected by the polemical spirit which 
usually characterizes the critic. 

It is not quite easy to determine whether 
this volume of Mr. Mallock’s is to be regarded 
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of the Rights, 
the Wealthies 


as critical, polemical, or philosophical: it is 
so compounded of all three elements. Thus 
to the evolutionist a certain discredit is 
thrown on the whole book by Mr. Mallock’s 
definition of evolution as “the reasonable 
sequence of the unintended.” Of course no 
evolutionist would accept this as a just defi- 
nition, though he might admire it as a keen 
rhetorical criticism. So again the philosophic 
democrat, while quite ready to acknowledge 
that a narrow popular education has resulted 
in making too many clerks and bookkeepers, 
will think that Mr. Mallock totally fails to 
perceive that this particular defect of educa- 
tion is avoidable by a greater breadth and a 
larger recognition of the individual, and also 
quite ignores the effect of democracy in dis- 
covering great men who would otherwise be 
undiscovered, as American democracy dis- 
covered Abraham Lincoln. 

The reader whose critical judgment is not 
impaired by his admiration for Mr. Mal- 
lock’s easy and even seductive style will 
think that not infrequently his critical, not to 
say polemical, spirit obscures his vision. 
Such a reader will doubt the statement that 
man’s wants are as stationary as those of the 
ox (p. 19); or that “the capacities of the 
average Englishman have remained alto- 
gether stationary” (p. 94); or that evolu- 
tion negatives design (p. 97); or that the 
majority of those who declared for bimetal- 
lism in America had nothing to do with 
forming their own opinions (p. 186); or that 
the great man either produces or obtains all 
the “ unearned increment” (p. 204); or that 
“in the domain of intellectual and specu- 
lative progress the many literally produce 
or achieve nothing” (p. 223). Indeed, Mr. 
Mallock seems to us, in places, to repudiate 
some of these very statements. His history 
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of the democratic growth of the Roman 
Catholic creed (pp. 227-9) affords a fine his- 
toric illustration of the truth that the great 
man is really servant of all, even in the 
highest realm —that of spiritual religion; that 
great men do not belong to a different race, 
but are in a true sense the exponents, be- 
cause in a true sense the creatures, of their 
epoch; that they lead because they under- 
stand what the age really wants, and know 
how both to stimulate and to supply that 
want. In this sense Watt had a mandate to 
create a steam-engine quite as truly as Glad- 
stone a mandate to frame a Home Rule bill 
for Ireland. Indeed, it may be questioned 
whether the mandate was not more impera- 
tive in the case of the steam-engine than in 
that of the Home Rule bill, even if it was not 
quite so clearly enunciated. 

Despite these criticisms, illustrations of 
which might be multiplied, the book is a val- 
uable contribution to social thought. It is 
so because, with a good measure of discrimi- 
nation, it traces the middle path of truth be- 
tween the philosophy of Herbert Spencer 
and that of Carlyle; between that which treats 
all history as the evolution of Man and that 
which treats it as the achievements of men; 
between that which attributes Luther to the 
Reformation and that which attributes the 
Reformation to Luther; between that which 
ignores the leaders of men and regards only 
the masses, and that which ignores, if it does 
not despise, the masses of men and regards 
only the heroes and the leaders. To sum 
all up, Social Democracy does fot break 
down quite so absolutely under Mr. Mallock’s 
testing as Mr. Mallock thinks it does; but 
probably the judicially-minded critic will 
agree that the theories of Social Democracy 
are proved by Mr. Maliock to be quite too 
doctrinaire to be true, and to require a very 
material modification in the direction of 
individualism, and by the recognition of ex- 
ceptional leaders as essential to human prog- 
ress—industrial, political, or religious, If 
Mr. Mallock has not proved all that he thinks 
he has proved, he has at least made it clear 
that the history of Man cannot be truthfully 
written if the history of men is omitted from 
the record, 


Mr. Barrie has lately had this to say of 
Mrs, Oliphant’s literary work: “I wonder if 
there is among the younger Scottish novelists 
of today any one so foolish as to believe 
that he has a right to a stool near Mrs. Oli- 
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phant, any one who has not experienced a 
sense of shame (and some rage at his heart) 
if he found that for the moment his little 
efforts were being taken more seriously than 
hers? I should like to lead the simple man 
by the ears down the long procession of her 
books.” 


Books of the Week 


{The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending September 3). 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by 
fuller reviews of the more important works.] 


HISTORY 

The true history of any people is tha: 
which records with greatest faithfulness and 
fidelity their daily life as expressed in their 
industries, their politics, their social life and 
Standards, and their religious beliefs. This 
has been done by Mrs Jobn King Van 
Rensselaer in 7he Goede Vrouw of Mana- 
ha-ta at Home and in Society. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York.) This history is 
in truth a history of the goede vrouw of the 
early years of the colony. To those who be- 
lieve that this is the century in which women 
have been wielding the greatest influence, 
this history of the place accorded women in 
the days when the burgh of Mana-ha-ta was 
making history will be a great surprise. Wo- 
men held a far mre intimate position in the 
politics of that day than to-day, and Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer would have us understand 
that this was due to their excellence above the 
women of all other countries in the housekeep- 
ing arts. This book is a gossipy, intimate 
record of the years between 1609 and 1760 
of the peoples on Manhattan Island and Fort 
Orange, now the city of Albany. War, with 
its horrors, is kept well in the background. 
Politics, with its intrigues and heartburnings 
and defeated ambitions, is well subordinated 
to the family and social development of the 
Dutch colonies. Mrs. Van Rensselaer is 
Dutch in her sympathies, and fearlessly 
affirms the superiority of the Dutch over all 
other colonists in intelligence, foresight, 
thrift, and refinement. This book will bring 
those far-away days very near, and teacn 
many lessons to the housewives of to-day. 

After a hundred years literature has not 
yet exhausted the material that made up that 
stupendous tragedy that we call the Frencn 
Revolution. The dramatis persone of that 
event are still the objects of study. New 
information, new points of view, lead to new 
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presentations of the characters of the drama. 
The Norwegian author Clara Tschudi wrote 
a monograph, Marie Antoinette, which is 
notable for its unbiased judgment and its 
rapid and brilliant style. This style, and the 
general charm of the book, have been pre- 
served by the translator, E. M. Cope. Clara 
Tschudi’s narrative is minute and circum- 
stantial, but it possesses the vividness of a 
romance. She admits the arrogance, the 
extravagance, and the imprudent friendships 
of the unfortunate daughter of Maria The- 
resa, but does not believe in the slanders that 
have assailed her in life and after death. 
Just before she went to the scaffold the at- 
tendant priest began to say to Marie Antoi- 
nette, “Your death will expiate—”; the 
Queen interrupted him, “ Mistakes, but not 
crimes.”’ Perhaps the economic historian 
will brand these mistakes as crimes, yet 
Marie Antoinette suffered for centuries of 
such crimes which preceded her. The mono- 
graph will be widely read. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 


ESSAYS 


The series of short papers which have 
appeared from time to time in the New York 
“Evening Post” over the name of Eliot 
Gregory is now put into a substantial volume 
with the title Worldly Ways and Byways. 
It is dedicated to Mr. E. L. Godkin, and 
presents some very attractive qualities to 
the meditative reader. It is not, and does 
not pretend to be, an original work; it con- 
tains the observations and meditations of a 
saunterer—a man who has time to look at 
life and men and manners, and time also to 
write about them. Such a book cannot be 
read in haste, and its title will not commend 
it to those who do not understand the value 
of mental relaxation and of occasional con- 
tact with what may be called the social aspect 
of things; for the book grows out of social 
life. It has to do with men in their social 
relations ; it notes their habits, the signifi- 


cance of their taste in dress, or their lack of. 


it; their manners; the different habits of 
travel in different countries. It is the work 
of an observer of culture and insight, with 
excellent standards, and with a thorough 
sanity of temper. It is a book with an old- 
time flavor, and the publishers have wisely 
given it an old-time dress. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 

Mr. Leon H. Vincent is a delightful lec- 
turer upon literary topics. His forte is dzo- 
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graphica literaria. A genuine lover of books, 
for books’ sake he is capable of producing a 
charming volume, Zhe Bibliotaph and Other 
People. Filled with literary g«ssips, quaint 
conceits, and felicitous phrasing, Mr. Vin- 
cent’s book is one of those that we take up 
and read anywhere. At one moment your 
impression is clear that the prime quality of 
this book is its wittiness ; next you are struck 
with a certain easy omniscience of the author 
concerning first and second editions and 
bindings. How the devotees of D’Israeli 
the elder will rejoice in this his disciple! 
To turn over these pages is like visiting a 
county fair—every exhibit calls for a pre- 
mium. The Bibliotaph bought books for 
the pleasure of buying them, then he stored 
them away, buried them in an inaccessible 
place, expecting to live to the day when he 
might collect them about himself. There is 
a picturesqueness about this form of biblio- 
maniac never before displayed. No doubt it 
has its own proper place among the final 
causes. In the meantime we chuckle over 
Mr. Vincent's description of the genial 
“crank.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

The Secret of Achievement, by Orison 
Swett Marden (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York), is a collection of essays full of 
illustrative anecdotes told of and by men of 
prominénce and achievement, to prove the 
necessity of cheerfulness, determination, in- 
dustry, and clear-sightedness in order to live 
successfully. 


ARCH ZOLOGY 


It is futile enough, because entirely obvious, 
to declare that a final account of the history, 
life, and thought of the Babylonians cannot 
yet be written. Thathas not prevented Pro- 
fessor Morris Jastrow from giving a thorough 
and satisfactory account of the present knowl- 
edge of scholars and investigators of Zhe 
Religion of Ancient Babylonia and Assyria. 
The work of Professor Jastrow forms the 
second number in the series of « Handbooks 
on the History of Religions,” edited by Dr. 
Jastrow himself. The learned author in- 
clines much to the opinion that the culture of 
ancient Babylonia was fundarrentally Semitic. 
This indicates his position towards the 
Sumero-Accadian controversy. After giving 
his views upon the people and their language, 
Dr. Jastrow enters upon an exhaustive ac- 
count of the gods of Babylonia, of the devel- 
opment of the Babylonian and Assyrian pan- 
theons, of the liturgies and ceremonies, the 
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oracles and omens, the cosmology, the myths 
and legends, and the temples of the cult. 
From time to time he points out the relation 
between the Babylonian and the Jewish relig- 
ious culture, and likewise some effects of 
Babylonian religious ideas upon New Testa 
ment writings and certain Gnostic systems. 
The Babylonians were distinctly a literary 
people, and their method of making brick 
books causes their culture to be represented 
with singular fullness to modern times. As 
for the nation itself, the Babylonians may be 
said to be extinct. Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
Persia, and Islam swept across Mesopo- 
tamia and wiped the Assyro-Babylonian 
people out of existence. Their records re- 
mained for centuries underneath the surface 
of the desert, carefully preserved for a day 
that could interpret their long-forgotten lan- 
guage. It is enough to say, in conclusion, 
that Dr. Jastrow has kept clearly before him 
the fact that he was preparing a handbook, 
and the result is admirably true to the title. 
It will prove most useful to any one who 
desires to have at command a compendium 
of the results of Assyro-Babylonian scholar- 
ship since the days of Grotefend and De 
Sacy to the present time. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton.) 

The Vice-Provost of Eton College. Mr. F, 
Warre Cornish, has edited A Concise Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
condensed and convenient in form, but con- 
taining nearly a thousand pages of text and 
over a thousand illustrations. The basis of 
the work is Sir William Smith’s great work, 
but very large additions have been made, in- 
corporating the results of modern learning 
and recent research. The work cannot fail 
to be of high value to the student and scholar. 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 


RELIGION 


Rex Reyum: A Painter's Study of the 
Likeness of Christ to the Time of the Apos- 
tles, by Sir Wyke Bayliss, undertakes to de- 
duce a true likeness of Christ from very early 
and confessedly crude portraits, “ By the 
likeness of Christ,” says the author, “I do 
not mean the likeness of any one of them in 
particular, but the very similitude of them 
all, which was not invented by the great 
masters, but was adapted by them from earlier 
records,” This likeness, he insists, has re- 
ceived the sanction of the Church in the 
mosaics of the basilicas for more than a thou- 
sand years before the period of the Renais- 
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Sance, existed not only in the time of Con- 
Stantine, but in the catacombs during the 
first three centuries, not as a solitary exam- 
ple, but in countless numbers; not as one 
among many, but the only representation of 
Christ that claims to be authentic or has the 
characteristics of true portraiture. We shall 
not undertake here to pass judgment upon 
the historical value of this likeness. There 
is a certain common character about all, or 
nearly all, the early portraits. Whether this 
common characteristic indicates that they 
conform to the original, or only indicates the 
imitativeness of the early artists, who uncon- 
sciously adopted a common type, is a ques- 
tion on which there may well be difference 
of judgment. We are inclined to think the 
latter the more probable opinion. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 

St. Paul: An Autobiography. Thisisa 
little booklet of fifty pages giving the life of 
Paul in his own language. It will probably 
Surprise most readers to learn how much of 
Spiritual autobiography there is in the letters 
of Paul. In the main the selections have 
been well made and are well dovetailed to- 
gether. (The Revell Company, New York.) 

The Christian Teaching, by L. N. Tolstoi, 
does not seem to us of equal value with some 
of his previous writing. We do not find in 
it that perfectly clear and incontestable solu- 
tion of the mysterious problem of life which 
Count Tolstoi thinks it furnishes. It is sug- 
gestive in places, but is excessively analytical. 
It abounds in definitions, but its definitions 
do not always define. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York.) 


TRAVEL 


The Rev. James S. Gale, the author of 
Korean Sketches, has been for years a mis- 
sionary of the American Presbyterian Church 
in Korea. He writes easily and picturesquely 
of the people and their customs; of humor- 
ous incidents of Korean life; of exciting and 
amusing travel adventures; and of the pos- 
sibilities of manufactures, commerce, agri- 
culture, education, and religion in Korea. 
His book is absolutely free from the sus- 
picion of cant or professionalism, and is 
thoroughly readable. Asa clear presentation 
of native life it is the best extant book on 
Korea. (The F. H. Revell Company, New 
York.) 

An American Cruiser in the East, by 
John D. Ford, Fleet Engineer of the Pacific 
Station, U.S.N., is a very entertaining volume 
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of travels and studies in eastern Siberia, 
Japan, Korea, China, Formosa, Hong-Kong, 
and the Philippine Islands. The book con- 
tains not only lively sketches of manners, 
places, and institutions, but political and 
geographical information. There are three 
maps and a hundred and fiffy photographic 
illustrations. (A. S. Barnes. & Co., New 
York.) 
NOVELS AND TALES 


Mr. George Gissing’s special province in 
fiction has been the realistic depiction of 
middle-class life in London. He has been 
accused of pessimism, cynicism, and, what is 
worse, of dullness; but of his faithfulness as 
a portrayer of actual types and individuals 
there has never been any question. In Zhe 
Town Traveler Mr. Gissing rather wanders 
into the province of Mr. Moore in describing 
distinctly low-class London life, and the change 
has inspired in him a liveliness of treatment 
and a joviality wh'ch are quite missing in his 
longer and more ambitious books. The story 
is an odd one and has odd characters. (The 
F. A. Stokes Company, New York.) 

Grace O'Malley, in Robert Machray’s ro- 
mance of that name, is an Irish “princess 
and pirate” of the time of James I. of Eng- 
land. Her wild adventures on sea and land 
in seeking vengeance on the English slayers 
of her father make up the subs ance of a 
fairly good but not notable novel of action. 
(The F, A. Stokes Company, New York.) 


POETRY 


“Mr. Paul Elmer More, of the Harvard 
Faculty, has made a collection, chiefly from 
the Sanscrit of Bhartrihari, of brief gnomic 
or aphoristic Hindu verse, to which he has 
given the title A Century of Indian Epigrams. 
The selections appear to be thoroughly rep- 
resentative ; they bring out with great clear- 
ness the Hindus’ feeling for woman, their 
conception of self-effacement, and their esti- 
mation of human passions and ambitions. 
The Hindus have never been historians, and 
there is very little to be said definitely about 
Bhartrihari. According to Mr. More, he was 
a prince who was suddenly aroused from the 
voluptuous life of the palace by an intrigue 
which prompted him to abdicate the throne 
and to withdraw to the woods, where he 
passed the remainder of his life in a cavern, 
one of the great company of Hindu recluses 
or hermits. A little book of epigrams exists 
under his name, in which he unfolds in a 
certain fragmentary way the experience of 
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his life, devoting one hundred stanzas to the 
love of women and their baneful influence, 
conceived in the true Oriental fashion; a 
second group of verses is devoted to the 
exposition of prudential ethics, and a third 
to an expression of what may be called the 
ideals of Hindu philosophy. There is no 
novelty in the poet’s thoughts about these 
matters, but there is often great felicity of 
expression, and, for those who are interested 
in Oriental thought, as most intelligent people 
are in these days, and some very unintelligent 
ones as well, this book will have a positive 
value, both for its own poetic quality and 
for the beauty of thought which lies behind 
it. The volume is very attractively made. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons (London) have 
put their imprint on a very dainty and beau- 
tifully printed edition of Mrs. Browning's 
Sonnets from the Portuguese ; asmall quarto 
with wide margins, decorated initials, and a 
sonnet toapage. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A charming collection of fairy stories has 
been written and illustrated by Katharine 
Pyle (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York), entitled 
The Counterpane Fairy. The leading char- 
acters are a small boy who is ill, and a delight- 
ful fairy, who, as all true fairies should, appears 
at just the right time. Rarely do the chil- 
dren of the present day have written for them 
a book that is so exquisite in conception 
and admirable in execution. 

Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright combines in 
an unusual degree minute knowledge of nat- 
ural life and the power of conveying that 
knowledge in a very interesting fashion. Her 
little book, “ Tommy-Anne and the Three 
Hearts,” has not been forgotten by the 
younger or older readers into whose hands it 
fell; and her latest book, Four-footed A meri- 
cans and Their Kin, will find the same favor 
which greeted its predecessor. It is con- 
structed on the same lines; it aims to give 
instruction, but to do it without dogmatism 
or visible pedagogic means. In the form of 
a story, the scene of which is the Orchard 
Farm and the characters in which are a nat- 
uralist, his daughter, a country boy, a farmer, 
a charcoal-burner, various other persons, and, 
last but not least, two dogs, Mrs. Wright 
recounts the life of the family from autumn 
until spring; a life which was spent largely 
out-of-doors, and which was occupied chiefly 
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in making the acquaintance of four-footed 
Americans. These four-footed Americans 
include all the animals with which children 
in this part of the world are thrown in con- 
tact; and the charm of the book lies in the 
fact that on the farm acquaintance with the 
habits, characteristics, and families of these 
various animals is made through a perfectly 
natural association with them. The differ- 
ence between the knowledge of the boy who 
makes the acquaintance of animals ona farm 
and the knowledge which the man acquires 
later as the result of deliberate study is of a 
very radical kind. In this book the acquaint- 
ance comes about in the most natural way, 
and deepens into intimacy by mere facility 
of association. The volume is thoroughly 
illustrated, as it ought to be, by Mr. Ernest 
Seaton Thompson, and the illustrative work 
deserves special attention, so accurate and 
spirited is it and so well done in point of 
workmanship. The volume has also had the 
benefit of the editorial supervision of Mr, 
Frank M. Chapman. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) 

Sea-fighting and Indian-fighting are peren- 
nial topics of interest for the boy reader. Of 
late, perhaps on account of the war with 
Spain, sea tales have been in the ascendant. 
A capital story of this kind is Mr. James 
Otis’s Zhe Charming Sally, which also gives 
graphic pictures of New York’s excitement 
and revolt after the passage of the Stamp Act. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.}——For 
lovers of Indian tales Colonel H. R. Gordon’s 
Tecumseh provides a plain and simple tale of 
the great chiefta'n and Simon Kenton. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York.) 

Christy, the King’s Servant, by Mrs. O. 
F, Walton (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York), is a short religious story of the 
influence exerted by the simple fisher folk on 
a young artist from London. The unwritten 
text is, “ A little child shallleadthem.” The 
same house publishes the story of A Puzzling 
Pair, by Amy Le Feuvre, illustrated by 
Eveline Lance in marginal drawings, some 
of which are full of life and movement. The 
misquoting of Scripture and distorted ideas 
of Christ and heaven, conceived and ex- 
pressed to two otherwise charming children, 
are serious blemishes to a book intended for 
little children. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Mrs. Slosson’s Fishin’ Jimmy is one of 
those stories which in the nature of things 


must not only be popular, but must also be 
illustrated, and the illustrated edition has 
now appeared; Miss Alice Barber Stephens 
having attempted, with considerable success, 
the difficult task of realizing to the eye this 
affecting and pathetic story. The photo- 
gravures are well conceived and effectively 
printed, and the head and tail pieces are 
specially good. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 

If any justification were needed for the 
publication of a new edition of Charles 
Dickens's Child’s History of England, it is 
to be found in the presence of a series of 
illustrations taken by Mr. Clifton Johnson 
with his camera, which bring before the 
reader the historical sites and buildings men- 
tioned in the narrative. Mr. Johnson has a 
keen eye both for the historical and the 
picturesque, and the readers of The Outlook 
are quite familiar with the value of his work 
as an illustrative photographer. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The girl who is puzzled as to what is 
necessary in order to be “a social success” 
in good society should read Zhe Well/-Bred 
Girl in Society, by Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
(Doubleday & McClure Company, New York.) 
The intention of this book is to point out 
the difference between the girl who, by 
every action in society, shows that she is 
accustomed to the best that society has to 
give, and the girl who makes the blunder of 
believing that to attract attention in public 
by dress, manner, and violation of recog- 
nized laws is the evidence of social success, 
Mothers will find in this book suggestions 
which are needed, if the behavior of many 
girls who belong in homes of refinement 
affords a ground of opinion. Mrs. Harrison 
has done a service to the society of a coun- 
try that creates wealth faster than it secures 
culture. 

An extremely thorough and almost ex- 
haustive treatise on Co¢/on has been prepared 
by Mr. C. P. Brooks, the Director of the 
American Correspondence School of Tex- 
tiles. While this work is largely technical, 
it cannot fail to be useful and interesting to 
every one who has to do with the sale, manu- 
facture, or marketing of this great staple. 
The book is profusely and well illustrated 
with half-tone pictures, and every process 
connected with cotton-planting, growing, pick- 
ing, ginning, pressing, and selling is treated 
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fully and clearly. 
New York.) 


(Spon & Chamberlain, 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Hall Caine’s next novel, it is stated, 
is to be called The Drunkard,” and it is 
rumored that it is to be published in shilling 
parts. 

—Mr. H. G. Wells, who has been some- 
what seriously ill, is mending, and is talking 
of early finishing the novel on which he was 
engaged when he was overtaken by his illness. 


—The “Sacred Congregation” at Kome 


has placed in the Index Expurgatorius a 
book entitled “ Monks and Their Decline,” 
written by Father G, Zurcher, of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


—George Augustus Sala, says London 
“ Figaro,” was never appraised by the public 
at half his value. His most precious-endow- 
ment was his alert and spontaneous humor. 
The organization of the Bentley firm reminds 
me of one instance of this. George Bentley 
appointed Sala the first editor of “ Temple 
Bar,” and the new editor selected as a motto 
for the title-page the sentence, “* Sir,’ said 
Dr. Johnson, ‘ let us take a walk down Fleet 
Street.’”” To this day most people believe 
this to be a quotation from Boswell. As 
such it has taken its place in English litera- 
ture. As a matter of fact, it was an emana- 
tion from Sala’s own brain—a true and 
delightful bit of travesty—pure essence of 
Boswell, extracted by a genuine humorist. 


Books Received 


For the week ending yaad : 


S. KARNES & CO., NEW Y 
Ruth and Her Grandfadder. By Todd. “Drawings by 
B. Edwards. $1. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
Brooks, Noah. The store ss Marco Polo. $1.50. 
Long, John L. Madame Butterfly. $1.25. 
Mitchell, Weir. Adventures o 
Morton, es H. Our Conversational Circle. $1.25. 
Stockton, + nk R. The ae Away of Mrs. Lecks 
and Mrs. Aleshine. $1.50 
Cloud. _ Woodward. Down Durley Lane. 


Hughes, Rupert. The Lackerim aenic Club. $1.50. 

Parloa, Maria. Home Economics. $1.50 

Dickens, Charles. The Cricket on the Hearth. $l. 

Franklin, Benjamin. Poor Richard’s ana. $l. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NE 

A Country ldyl po | Other 


Robinson, Harriet H. Loom and Spindle. $1.25. 
Pearse, Mark G. The Gentleness of Jesus. 75 cts. 
Morrison, Sarah E. ilhowee Boys fe Harness. 
Miller, J. R..D.D. ‘The Joy of Service. 75 cts. 
Dole, arles F. Luxury and Sacrifice. 35 cts. 
Thwing, erm F., D.D. The Best Life. 35 cts. 
Hudson, W. H The Study ot English Literature. 


35 cts 
F. What a Carpenter Did with His Bible. 
cts. 
Perkins, Mary H. (Dorcas Hicks), Through My Spec- 
tacles. 75 cts. 


Bolton, Sarah Knowles. 
Stories. $1.25. 


$1.25. 
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DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YOR 
Dunbar, Paul Laurence. The Uncalled. $1.2 
Moore, F. Frankfort. The Fatal Gift. $1.50 
Steuart, ohn A. The Minister of State. $l. 50. 
Payson, Villiam F. The Title-Monger. $1.25. 
Capes, Bernard. Adventure once the Comte de la Muette. 
Jeroine, Jerome K. Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 


DOUBLEDAY & M’CLURE CO., NEW YORK 
The Day’s Work. $1.50. 
Hamlin. Ulysses S. Grant, His Life and 
Character. $2.50. 
Macaulay, Lord. Dr. Samuel Johnson and Other Es- 
save. (Little Masterpieces.) Edited by Bliss Perry. 
s. 
Ruskin, John. Venice and Other Essays. Peele Mas- 
terpieces.) Edited by Bliss Perry. cts 
Carlyle, Thomas. (Little Master- 
pieces.) Edited by Bliss Perry. cts. 
Hocking, Joseph. Mistress Nancy Molesworth. $l. 
EATON & MAINS, NEW Y 
Illustrative Notes on International Sunday-School Les- 
sons (1899). $1.25. 
Terry, Milton S., D. D. Biblical Apocalyptics. R 
>} (Georgiana, © Outline of the Moral Teachings of 
e 
Newell, pe ioe The Truth About Hell. 20 cts. 
ER & SHEPARD, SAN FRANCISCO 
Ilsley, Marshall. a Ge Western oe $1.50 
N & CO., BOSTO 
Buell, Colin S. Essentials of 10. 
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The Meeting of the American Board of 
Foreign Mussions 

Our recent Minister to China, Mr. Denby, 
to whom a distinguished Englishman was 
alleging the uselessness of missionary work 
in China, replied: “ You can know nothing 
about it till you have seen it.” Mr. Denby 
made a tour of inspection himself, and testi- 
fied that the missionaries had undertaken to 


civilize 400,000,000 people, and were doing 


the work well. Perhaps some readers of The 
Outlook need to look into the facts in order 
to appreciate them justly. 

At present, when the main theater of the 
world’s interest has been transferred by 
recent events from the West to the East, and 
American industry and commerce keenly feel 
what they have at stake in the development 
now dawning in China, there is special claim 
for attention to a report on “ The Missionary 
Outlook in China,” presented last week, at 
Grand Rapids, Mich.,to the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in 
behalf of their deputation recently returned 
‘from an examination of the fields. Stagnant 
China has at length been stirted, deeply 
stirred. The recent reaction of the con- 
servative party against the reforming edicts 
of the Emperor attests the fact. A new 
spirit is spreading. In 1877 there were but 
13,000 Protestant communicants. In 1890 
the number had trebled. But that gain was 
slight in comparison with the prodigious ad- 
vance since made. The number of “ inquir- 
ers” in the one mission at Foo-chow exceeds 
12,000. The native contributions at Foo- 
chow average over four dollars in gold for 
each church member yearly, equal at least to 
$50 here. Foo-chow College, with 190 stu- 
dents, nearly all of them members of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, is the center of 
a wide evangelistic work. Converted Chinese 
returning from California are efficient helpers, 
The embarrassment now is to provide teach- 
ers and preachers for the thronging multi- 
tudes. Of the more than one hundred thou- 
sand patients treated every year by the 
medical missionaries, and made acquainted 
with a benign faith,many become dissemi- 
nators of that faith in regions still unreached 
by its preachers. In this daybreak of better 
hopes something more is demanded of 
America than mere mercantilism bent on 


making profits from China. As her nearest 
neighbor, America must respond to her call 
for light and leading in this day of her awak- 
ening from the sleep of ages. 

Two years ago the center of interest was 
in Turkey and its mission fields devastated 
by massacre. Here the work is rising out of 
ruin; the schools are crowded again; 3,000 
Orphans are cared for; Euphrates College 
at Harpoot, destroyed by the Turks in 1896, 
is conducting its work in hired houses with 
900 pupils. The Turkish Government has 
greatly changed its attitude to our mission- 
aries. A semi-official statement exonerates 
them from the false charges of complicity 
with revolutionists. The Board is quite sat- 
isfied with the action of our Government on 
its claim of indemnity, and believes that the 
claim will be collected and guarantees given 
for the future. 

As by the sword in Turkey, so by the 
plague in India has the field been ravaged. 
What our missionaries have done for the 
relief work has been publicly acknowledged 
by the local representatives of the British 
Government. And yet, amid the distress, the 
Marathi Mission has received more than 
three and a half times as many accessions to 
the Church as in any year of its history. But 
from India, Turkey, China, and other fields 
come urgent calls for reinforcement. “We 
are undermanned and overworked up to the 
breaking strain.” The report of the Home 
Department says: “The situation is not 
entirely a happy one.” With a growing 
work there seems to be a declining force— 
forty-one less than in 1894. Fifteen have been 
sent out this year, but at least a dozen more 
were held back for lack of funds. The re- 
ceipts of the treasury, $661,307, have been 
$40,000 less than the average for the past 
five years. A debt of $40,000 is reported 
this year. This notwithstanding the cut of 
ten per cent. in missionary salaries in all the 
fields but two, and a reduction of the native 
agencies by nearly one-half—a cut not merely 
to but into the quick. Itis most probable that 
the extra drain this year upon the pockets of 
the people for the relief of soldiers for whom 
the Government failed to provide is in part re- 
sponsible for the shortage. But it is a most dis- 
creditable fact that 2,281, or about two-fifths, 
of the Congregational churches contributed 
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nothing during the year to their own work 
in the foreign field. The responsibility for 
this neglect lies in large part at the door of 
their pastors. Wherever there is a pastor 
duly alive to his responsibility in this matter, 
his church, however poor, generally gives 
something. 

The meeting, the lights and shadows of 
whose yearly review have here been scantly 
shown, was the eighty-ninth of the venerable 
Board, the pioneer of all the American 
societies now in the field. On its 101 sta- 
tions, as on the fortresses of the British 
Empire, the sun never sets. Its educational 
work, however stunted by deficient supplies, 
is particularly promising, with 56,625 pupils 
in various grades, besides 59,701 in Sunday- 
schools. Its 465 organized churches, aver- 
aging a hundred members each, have added 
to their membership during the year over ten 
per cent.—at least double the rate reported in 
the Congregational churches at home. The 
common error of regarding these mission 
churches as mere recipients of our benevo- 
lence is shown by the fact that they have 
themselves paid during the year for the sup- 
port of their Christian institutions the sum 
of $118,753. The givers of this sum are but 
one-tenth as many as the Congregational 
church members of this country, while the 
sum itself, comparing the rate of wages 
here and there, is equivalent to more than 
$1,000,000 given here. 

Special interest awaited the report of the 
committee appointed a year ago upon the 
notable paper then read by the Hon. J. M. W. 
Hall, of Cambridge, upon the financial and 
other problems of the Board. This commit- 
tee, so far from agreeing with those who have 
feared that the educational work was overpro- 
portioned to the evangelistic, urged the im- 
portance of strengthening it, especially in 
the higher schools. The benefits, both direct 
and reflex, of the recent deputation sent to 
China brought forth a recommendation to 
send others elsewhere. As to the appre- 
hended financial crisis, it would seem that 
the tide has turned. The old system of 
appeals for contributions has been bettered 
by the beginning of carefully organized 
methods to secure them through local co- 
operating committees. These, already fruit- 
ful, are to be extended, and the sum requisite 
for the support of a special agent was pledged 
atonce. The lack of adequate organization 
seems to us the real cause of financial deficits, 
not a change of theological views, as inti- 
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mated by one speaker. Churches known as 
leading in the theological advance have not 
been lagging in the support of missions. 

Space fails us for interesting details—such 
as the opening sermon from Luke iv., 18, in 
which Dr. Meredith was at his best; Secre- 
tary Daniels’s paper on “ Young Manhood 
and Womanhood in Missions,” reverberant 
with the hopefulness of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement; the impressive addresses, 
among many others, by President Eaton, of 
Beloit College, one of the deputation to 
China, and Dr. Lamson, of Hartford, whose 
year in the presidency of the Board has fully 
justified the expectations entertained of the 
successor of Storrsand Hopkins. Last year’s 
officers were re-elected, and a woman, for 
the first time in the history of the Board, was 
chosen as one of its corporate members— 
Margaret J. Evans, for many years the head 
of the woman’s department of Carlton Col- 
lege, Minnesota. Harmony, hopefulness, 
and earnest enthusiasm characterized the 
three days’ meeting. Next year the Board 
is to meet in Providence. 


General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church 

Washington, the youngest of the dioceses 
of the Church in this great country, has a 
history of scarce three years, yet she is to-day 
receiving and entertaining the thousand at- 
tendants upon the Convention, the great cen- 
tral legislative body of the Episcopal Church. 
with a hospitality never excelled in the long 
history of these triennial gatherings. The 
bishops, clergy, and laity of the Church who 
come here to represent in her councils the 
several dioceses find the new diocese duly 
organized, with a bishop—Dr. Satterlee, the 
former rector of Calvary Church, New York— 
many churches belonging formerly in the 
Diocese of Maryland, and an endowment of 
$100,000, a bishop’s residence, and land on 
which the new cathedral willbe placed. The 
diocese has about twenty-five thousand com- 
municants. 

The great opening service in the Church 
of the Epiphany was on Thursday morning 
of last week, and was attended by about 
seventy bishops and nearly all of the six hun- 
dred clerical and lay delegate missionary 
officials. In his sermon Bishop Tuttle spoke 
strongly on conservatism and progress, the 
two forces which, by safeguarding and out- 
reaching, enable the holders of the truth to 
anchor “ the goodly ship of this Church in the 
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clear current of historic authority and char- 
tered grace,” while standing for breadth and 
progress, expansion and true liberty of 
thought and action. No need, in the thought 
of the speaker, for conservatism to be timid 
or to tremble at the lengthening of the cords 
loosened by love and stretched free and far 
in the wealth and warmth of brotherly kind- 
ness, in a Church where the creeds and the 
sacraments, liturgy, the Holy Scriptures, and 
the strongholds of authority are so firmly 
guarded. The Church is ready for progress, 
for science, for beneficence, for brother- 
hood; and, if a feeble folk in number, is help- 
ful in the twofold work of giving to the world 
the sweets of liberty and the restraints of 
order under the direction of God's law, God’s 
truth, and God's guidance. 

As the Convention organized for business 
in its two houses, it became evident in this 
governmental city how closely the Episcopal 
Church was allied in its beginnings with the 
organization of the United States Govern- 
ment. Its Houses of Bishops and of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies have separate settings, and 
represeat the dioceses as the houses of Senate 
and Representatives represent the States, 
each of the fifty-eight dioceses sending to 
the Convention four clerical and. four lay 
deputies ; the missionary jurisdictions, of 
which there are over twenty-five, being repre- 
sented by delegates who may speak but not 
vote. The sessions of the House of Bishops 
are behind closed doors, and at the opening 
session in the House of Deputies it was de- 
cided to hold the discussions of that body 
also in reserve while discussing the new canon 
on marriage and divorce, which is one of the 
most important matters to come before the 
Convention. Conclusions only will be an- 
nounced. The new canon, prepared by a 


joint committee of both houses, forbids the ° 


clergy of this Church to solemnize the remar- 
riage of either party to a divorce for any 
cause whatever, whether the person seeking 
remarriage be innocent or guilty. The pres- 
ent canon allows remarriage of an innocent 
party in a suit for one cause only. A strong 
party in the Church opposes the new canon. 
While upholding the high standard which 
the Episcopal Church has taken, and in the 
large maintained, regarding the inviolability 
of marriage and the sanctity of home, these 
members of the bishops and clergy maintain 
that the interpretation of the words of Christ 
concerning the inviolability of the marriage 
vow under any circumstances is no suffi- 
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ciently uniform to warrant the enforcement 
of a new law on the subject which would con- 
travene the legislation of Catholic churches 
and the usage of centuries of Catholic expe- 
rience. 

The party in favor of the stricter canon 
argues that the youngest branch of the Angli- 
can communion miy well, in a new country, 
take the lead in elevating the moral standards 
of the community. They urge the words of 
Gladstone strong in plea for the absolute 
inviolability of the marriage vow, and the 
recent remarkable declaration of Queen Vic- 
toria, as head of both Church and State, 
which seeks to forbid the clergy to solemnize 
remarriage after divorce on any grounds, as 
support from the English Church. From the 
Episcopal clergy in this country comes a 
document, signed by nearly sixteen hundred 
(about one-third) of the clergy of the Church, 
who favor the adoption of the stricter canon. 
The paper is prepared unofficially for cir- 
culation among the deputies, and contains 
the names, addresses, and signatures of many 
of the most prominent clergymen in the land. 
Many minor but related questions, such as 
those regarding penalties to those who re 
marry after divorce, will be discussed. The 
change of the name of the Church will again 
be broached, and among other interesting 
questions to be discussed are the addition of 
missionary dioceses, notably those of Hawaii 
and Brazil, and the creation of a provincial 
system which shall allow dioceses allied by 
interests and vicinage to manage details of 
administration, leaving only matters of larger 
interest to come before the General Conven- 
tion. Christian unity may again be a subject 
for discussion and if it comes up will test 
the progress made by the deputies toward 
liberal thought in the direction of Church 
union. 

Missions so far have occupied the chief 
attention of visitors to the Convention. On 
Friday the Convention adjourned in its sev- 
eral branches to meet as a Board of Mis- 
sions and set apart Tuesday morning to note 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the consecra- 
tion of Bishop Hare as Missionary Bishop 
to the Indians. The sense of responsibility 
to the peoples of the Eastern and Western 
islands has been deepened by the recent 
National events, and, in common with the 
other religious bodies of the land, the Epis- 
copal Church is rising to meet the logic of 
events and to bear her part in helping to 
educate and to Christianize the peoples of 
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far countries, soon to be neighbors in com- 
munity of interest and in vicinage, as always 
in the Gospel sense of neighborhood. The 
Board of Missions received reports from the 
several missionary bishops, and from the 
Assistant Secretary. Donations during the 
year that is past have been larger than ever 
before, in spite of the hard times and the 
death of Dr. Langford, General Secretary 
to the Loard of Missions. The Woman's 
Auxiliary made a grand showing. Its trien- 
nial meeting was attended by about five thou- 
sand women. Its united offering—a special 
gift, made only on theone day of its service— 
reached the sum of over eighty thousand 
dollars. 

Sunday was known as Missionary Sunday, 
and from every Episcopal pulpit in Washing- 
ton the great commission of the risen Lord, 
“Go ye into all nations and teach,” was re- 
enforced. At St. Paul’s Church a Japanese 
candidate for the ministry was ordained; at 
Epiphany Church, in the afternoon, the anni- 
versary meeting of the American Church 
Missionary Society was held; in the evening 
the Apostolic Bishop of California, Dr. 
Nichols, preached an eloquent and inspiring 
sermon before the Board of Missions, Dr. 
Huntington, of Grace Church, New York, 
preached in the morning in Epiphany Church, 
where a large collection for missions in the 
new diocese of Washington was taken. 

Dr. Huntington preached on Sunday morn- 
ing in Epiphany Church, from the text “ And 
the earth helped the woman.” The sermon 
was a remarkable presentment of the force, 
potential and actual, that woman exerts in 
the Church and world to-day. In the elder 
day when the necessity of brute force and 
masculine strength in subduing nature was 
evident, the power of Christian womanhood 
was notso great. To-day, as in the figure in 
Revelation where the woman typifies all that 
is good and pure in the Church, the earth 
“helps” the woman. The forces of nature 
are no longer opposed to man; they have 
been conquered; powers and elements with 
which he once did battle have become his 
obedient servants; the reign of peace is at 
hand. The time has come when the qualities 
of faith and love, which are essentiaily 
womanly, must rule the world. Commenting 
on the remarkable meetings held by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary during the week, which 
have shown an enthusiasm and a power of 
self-sacrifice rarely equaled, as illustrative of 
the importance of woman's work in the 
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Church, he concluded with a practical plea 
for the increase of the female diaconate re- 
cently revived, and begged for the privilege 
of being among the first to suggest that col- 
lege women, who have their life-work before 
them, choose it as a profession—a calling 
which gives tull scope for their best ambi- 
tions, allowing room for active work in the 
solution of social and philanthropic problems, 
and making all effort effective through the | 
outflow of Christian faith and love, and per- 
manent under the direction of the organized 
institutional life of the Church, 


The Funeral of Dr. John Hall 

The funeral of Dr. John Hall was in all 
respects in keeping with his life. The ser- 
vices were held in the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, on Tuesday, October 4. The 
only floral decorations were the lilies on the 
casket, which were from his own family. 
The church was crowded in every part, and 
many were unable to gain admittance. The 
services were conducted by the Rev. Wallace 
Radcliffe, D.D., Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Churches, and 
the Rev. W. M. Paxton, D.D., of the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. The pastors of 
the Mission Chapels of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church also assisted in the ser- 
vices. The music was furnished by a double 
quartette of male voices. Addresses were 
delivered by Dr. Radcliffe and by Dr. Paxton. 
The interment was at Woodlawn Cemetery 
on Wednesday, October 5. Thus ends one 
of the noblest pastorates which has ever been 
known in New York. Few men in so con- 
Spicuous a position were ever so simple, so 
humble, and so consecrated to the very last. 
While it is one of the wealthiest and most 
beautiful of the Protestant churches of the 
world, during Dr. Hall’s pastorate the Fifth 
Avenue Church was characterized by its 
Puritan simplicity of service and observance. 
The memory of Dr. Hall will be held in dear 
regard as a pastor, a preacher, and a friend, 
by all who have ever known him personally 
or have had the privilege of enjoying his 
ministry. 


The Successor to Dr. Hall 
On Sunday, October 9, a meeting of the 
congregation of the Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church was called to consider the ques- 
tion of a successor to the late Dr. John Hall 
in the pastorate of that church. The meet- 
ing is to be held next Monday evening. The 
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session has voted to recommend the calling 
of the Rev. Alexander Connell, of London. 
Mr. Connell is the successor of such men as 
the Rev. James Hamilton, D.D., and the Rev. 
J. Oswald Dykes, D.D., in what is probably 
the most prominent Presbyterian church in 
London. He is very popular among his own 
people, and there can be no reason why he 
should leave his present field, unless he pre- 
fers to live in the United States. The 
church to which he is likely to be called is 
no more prominent and offers no larger 
opportunities of service than the church of 
which he is already pastor. But, although 
he is recommended by the session, it is by 
no means sure that he will be called, fora 
very large number of the congregation are 
reported to favor the calling of the Rev. 
Donald Sage Mackaye, D.D., of the North 
Reformed Church of Newark, N. J., and his 
friends are said to be confident that when 
the votes are counted he will be found to 
have a large majority. Dr. Mackaye recently 
declined a very urgent call to the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago, of which 
the Rev. Thomas C. Hall, son of the Rev. 
Dr. John Hail, was the last pastor. 


The American Missionary Association 

The American Missionary Association has 
extinguished the last dollar of its indebted- 
ness. The year opened with a debt of 
$55,000. For three years the expenditures 
have been rigidly cut down, and a payment 
made each year on the debt. During the 
last year the total expenses were reduced by 
$46,000, by retrenchment in all the offices 
and in the mission fields. The receipts of 
the Association this year were $327,487. 
This result cannot fail to give the Association 
a great impulse. 


Ritualism in England 

The battle against ritualism in the Angli- 
can Church shows no signs of abatement. 
The papers, both religious and secular, de- 
vote to this subject a large part of their 
space. They contain more interesting articles 
about it than about the march to Omdurman 
or the diplomatic contests in the Far East. 
One pecu iar phase of the contest is the part 
which is taken in it by the Nonconformists. 
Their utterances are resisted as intrusions 
by the Anglicans, but their reply is that the 
English Church is established, that it is a 
part of the nation, and therefore that it is 
their duty to criticise, since in a measure 
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they are responsible for its existence and 
character. The most prominent of the 
Nonconformist critics are Drs. Bigg, the Wes- 
leyan leader, and Guinness Rogers, the Con- 
gregational. Concerning them the “ Guard- 
ian” says: “ We cannot prevent them from 
expressing their opinions on Church matters, 
but we can affirm that they are not the 
Opinions of men who have any right to be 
heard in the case.” These gentlemen, how- 
ever, are not intimidated by such articles. 
In the meantime the London “ Times ” has 
spoken in very plain terms, It does not hesi- 
tate to say that if the advanced section of 
the clergy continue in their present course, 
and if that is approved by the Church, they 
will have to become an incependent body, for 
the English nation will not much longer tol- 
erate their action. For the “ Times” to hint 
at disesiablishment is something very un- 
usual. 


The Theology of Professor Beet 

Our recent article concerning the Rev. 
J. Agar Beet. D.D., and the Wesleyan Con- 
ference of England, has elicited a letter from 
a Professor in one of our Methodist theo- 
logical seminaries. The letter is not intended 
to correct any of our statements, but it adds 
other facts. As the case of Professor Beet 
is attracting so much attention in Wesleyan 
and Methodist circles, we make the following 
extracts from the letter: 


(1) Professor Beet’s book, “‘ The Last Things,” 
is a clever exegetical study of the New Testa- 
ment. Oneof its most valuable parts is its com- 
plete refutation on that ground of the premil- 
lennial doctrine of the Second Coming. 

(2) By the same metho’ it shows how impos- 
sible it is to affirm Universalism. The Scriptures 
plainly teach, says Beet, everlasting punishment. 

(3) The Scriptures do not affirm the essential 
immortality of the human soul, nor do they deny 
it. 

(4) Nor does the Bible teach Conditional Im- 
mortality. A large part of Professor Beet’s book 
is taken up with caretul examiration of the pas- 
sages alleged in support of that doctrine, and his 
conclusion 1s that they utterly fail to establish it. 

(5) Professor Beet then comes round to the 
Catholic Doctrine of Eternal Punishment as the 
only one certainly taught in the New Testament. 

(6) But this does not necessarily mean ever- 
lasting torment. The Scriptures do not forbid 
us to believe that sin may result in such a dissi- 
pation of the springs of existence that the sinner 
may experience a relative annihilation of his 
mental and moral powers and sink back into a 
dehumanized life. So far from this hypothesis 
being new in Methodism, it was distinctly an- 
nounced several years ago by the great theo- 
logian, Professor William B. Pope, late of Dids 
bury College, Manchester. 
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Notes and Queries 


NoTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/? is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming witl, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the ewstant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
itia space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


Kindly oblige me by answering the following 
uestions: 1. How do you reconcile Genesis i., 
7, with Genesis ii., 21-22? 2. What are some 

good books on the question of the Trinity, both 
as applied to Deity and as exemplified in natural 
law? Also someon poetry? 3. What are some 
of Coventry Patmore’s chief works? 4. Where 
was Kipling born? Was he ever in India, and 
if so, how long? 5. Is it correct to speak of a 
person as having “spoken bad grammar;” or 
may one say “used bad grammar” correctly? 
Is it the best usage to say Lg/ish in place of 
grammar? 6. May “wood” be used correctly 
as an adjective,asin “wood rim”? 7. Hassuch 
an expression as “I have as nearly enough as” 
authority? Are “ride slow” and “drive slow” 
correct forms of expression? 
H. R. F. 

1. Taken as statements of fact they are 
irreconcilable. One who thinks it important 
to reconcile them has to assume that Adam 
was the first man in the history of Revelation, 
not in the history of Creation, and to interpret 
the story of Eve’s origin as a symbolical 
legend, indicating that the solitary Adam 
found his helpmeet as singularly, and as con- 
genial to him, as if she had been made out 
of his substance—his other self. 2. See list 
given October |, page 352; except as to the 
Trinity in natural law, of which there is 
nothing. As to poetry, see Stedman’s “ Ele- 
ments of Poetry” and Matthew Arnold's 
Essay on Poetry, but especially the poets 
themselves. 3. The work by which he will 
be known is “The Angel in the House,” 
published in four parts, 1854-1862. 4. He 
was born in Bombay, 1864, educated in Eng- 
land, returned to India 1882, left India 1889. 
5. “ Used bad grammar ” is the proper phrase. 
Bad grammar is always bad English, but bad 
English may be in good grammar. 6. No; 
say “ wooden.” 7, In such asentence as “I 
have as nearly enough support guaranteed 
as I expected,” the phraseology would be 
correct, and therefore authorized. “Slowly” 
is the proper adverb, although current usage 
tends to authorize the expressions you men- 
tion. 

I have long wanted to be settled in my con- 
victions on the question of the second coming of 
Christ. A few weeks ago I secured Dr. Whiton’s 
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book “ Beyond the Shadow,” which seems to me 
to be the sanest treatment of the question I have 
seen. But if the premillenarian view has no 
foundation in Scripture or reason (as he shows, 
and I think he is right), will you kindly say a 
word on the following questions: 1. Why have 
so many able and good men adopted that view? 
2. Why has it been such an inspiration to their 
active Christian work as they say it is, and as it 
seems to be? 3. Will you also name one or two 
of the best works on the books of Daniel and 
Revelation, which are involved in this Tr. ? 


1, Partly because of the tendency, appar- 
ent in Church history, to externalize the spir- 
itual truths of religion; partly because the 
ideas of the Apostles, occasionally colored 
by their inherited conceptions of the subject, 
have overshadowed the more spiritual ideas 
discernible in Jesus’s teachings. 2. Because 
of the essential truth involved in it—the re- 
turn of Christ, however misrepresented. Yet 
many who regard the kingdom of God as 
destined to be realized on earth by develop- 
ment rather than by miracle, testify that 
premillenarianism appears to be a drawback 
and hindrance to their endeavors to gain co- 
operation. 3. It is only through a misun- 
derstanding of these books that they are 
regarded as involved in this question. 


Kindly give me.some information regarding 
the discovery and present ownership of the 
codex (“ D”). W. F. H. 

It was procured by Beza in 1562 from the 
monastery of St. Irenzus at Lyons, France, 
and by him presented in 1581 to the library 
in Cambridge, England, where it now is. 
For information as to its peculiarities and 
value, see Schaff’s “ Companion to the New 
Testament.” 


Will you tell me where Raphael’s pictures, the 
“Hours,” are now? We can find little about 
these pictures in several art books consulted. 

A. 


Raphael’s “ Hours” form one of the tap- 
estry borders of his “ Acts of the Apostles.” 
The tapestries are in the Vatican; the car- 
toons from which they were designed are in 
the South Kensington Museum, London. 


Kindly name the best translation of the Iliad. 
How does Chapman’s rank ? A. S. P. 

For a metrical translation, Bryant’s; at 
least for the general reader. For a prose 
translation, Lang’s. Chapman’s is not so 
modern. 


| 
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For the Little People 
% 


How the Pines Grew 
By Anna Temple 

For many and many a day 
The pines heard the strong wind sighing, 
Moaning and crying— 

“ Over the hills and away 

Is a place I am knowing 

Where nothing is growing. 


“ No grass ?” cried the pines in distress, 
“ No grand forest trees ?” 
“ None of these,” 
Sobbed the wind; “ barrenness 
Kules the place I am knowing, 
For nothing is growing.” 


“ Take our seed,” said the pines in dismay, 
** Quick, let them be planted 
Where most they are wanted, 
Over the hills and away 
In that land thou art knowing 
Where nothing is growing.” 


Then fast went the seed-laden breeze 
To that desolate land, 
And there in the sand 
It planted the gift of the trees. 
And now for that sowing 
Sweet pine groves are growing. 


A Stolen Ride 


Lilla grew up in the city, Clara in the 
country—the real country—about a mile 
from a small village. Lilla went to the coun- 
try to spend the summer at Clara’s house, 
The cows were a constant terror to he?; she 
could never be made to go near one, The 
sight of Belle and Brownie and Whitey and 
the rest coming down the road at night with 
Rover, the big dog, at their heels, sent her 
flying into the house. When the cows were 
in the pasture, she would go into the barn 
and pat Whitefoot, the horse, and feed him, 
going into the stall right beside him without 
fear; but the cows filled her with terror al- 
ways. The chickens were a constant source 
of delight; the sheep would have been, if one 
lamb could have been persuaded to enact the 
part of Mary’s little lamb, and follow her 
even across the field. Alas! these lambs had 
no affection except for their mothers. This 
failure to enact the scene of Mary and her 


little lamb was a bitter disappointment to 
Lilla for many months. © 

The tragedy of the summer came to Lilla 
one Saturday afternoon. This day had al- 
ways been a joy to Lilla, for her father came 
up early, and there was sure to be a ride, or 
a walk, or a row on the river with the best 
playmate Lilla ever had. This Saturday 
afternoon Lilla sat in the swing dreaming; 
Clara was wiping dishes. At last Clara came 
round the corner of the house. At the same 
moment the iceman turned the corner and 
Stopped at the gate. As hedisappeared with 
the large, shining square of ice in the ice- 
house, Clara ran toward the gate saying, 
“ Let us ride to the corner on the steps.” 

Lilla jumped down and joined Clara with 
a feeling of terror she was ashamed to own. 
The step was so high, and so open at the 
back, that it seemed quite possible to fall 
backward. “Don’t be a scare cat,” said 
Clara; “we can jump off at the corner.” 
Presently the iceman came, and got noisily 
on the big cart, all uncorscious of the unex- 
pected passengers in the rear. There was a 
crack of the whip, a creak, and a jingling 
of chains, and away went the rumbling big 
cart. Into ruts, over stones, faster and 
faster every minute! The corner was turned 
So rapidly that the two little girls were almost 
thrown off. 

“What shall wedo? He is going through 
the village,” said Clara. Both called “ Stop! 
stop!” but the man did not hear. The 
houses were beginning to stand close to. 
gether, at the end of the village street, when 
Clara threw herself off, falling into the dust 
in the road, and rolling toward the grass 
curb. Lilla was too frightened to let go. 
The man turned another corner, but she 
clung with all her might. She was too 
frightened to scream now. Where was she 
going? Would the man ever stop? What 
would her father say ? 

On and on went the rumbling, tumbling 
wagon. Bumping over stones, running into 
ruts, now on one side of the road, now on 
the other! At last it turned into an open gate, 
and stopped before a barn. 

“ My goodness !” exclaimed a woman with 
a very kind face. “ What in the world!” 

The man came round to the back of the 
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wagon, and stared at the helpless little girl, 
who could not speak. She was gray with 
dust—face, dress, and hair. “ Where did you 
come from?” he asked, gruffly. That filled 
the cup of misery. Lilla began to cry so 
hard that she could not answer. 

The woman took her in her arms, washed 
her face, brushed her dress, and comforted 
her so that at last she could tell her story. 

“]T must have something to eat; I can’t 
take her back right away,” declared the man. 
Poor Lilla! She looked at the clock. In 
one half-hour her father would be at the 
Station, and she would not be there to meet 
him. The tears began to come, but she 
would not let them fall. She knew she ought 
to be punished, and this was part of the pun- 
ishment. Just as her father was getting 
into a carriage to come for her—Clara had 
told of the ride—Lilla was driven to the door, 
a very tired, ashamed, unhappy little girl, 
who was glad to hide inher own room. She 
never took a ride again without the invitation 
of the owner of the horse and wagon. 


A Workman and Trapper 

A naturalist in the West has written a 
most interesting account of a species of 
spiders called water-spiders and the way they 
work. He te.ls us that the spider is most 
industrious, and that the baby spiders go to 
work to spin a tiny web in the corner of the 
big web spun by their elders, This observer 
says that when the water-spider wishes to 
make his we», he selects his place for making 
his home, and starts by spinning a guy or 
guide from one place to the other. He 
spins several guys of varying length. Some 
wiil ve ten jeet, some only one. The length 
of the guys depends on the place where the 
new home is to be built. The guy that is to 
bear the weight of the netis strengthened by 
several cables. He carries the beams, as the 
carpenter would call them, from the center to 
the places where they will best support the 
net, and then lays the flooring or the circles 
that make a spider's web so beautiful. The 
spider begins in the center to lay the floor- 
ing. After making a few circles he goes to 
work at the outer edge and weaves a thread, 
or board, whichever you prefer to call it, 
from guy to guy or beam to beam. These 
are not circles, as you will see if you study a 
web, nor as close together as they are in the 
center, Then this spider goes back to the 
center and spins his floor. He carries the 
thread with his hind feet, and does not allow 


it to touch the beams or guys except at the 
point he wishes. The thread is moist, but 
becomes dry at once as soon as the air 
touches it. 

Perhaps when you know that the web is 
built for the purpose of catching food, you 
will think it ought to be called a trap. So 
careful is the spider that it shall serve this 
purpose that he tests every part of it by his 
own weight. If it breaks, he strengthens 
it most carefully by making the threads 
stronger. The food is caught at night, 
usually, In the morning it is eaten, the net 
almost completely destroyed, and repaired or 
renewed late in the afternoon. If this spider 
falls, he carries a thread with him as he falls 
that will enable him to get back. 

Should we not try to know, and treat with 
respect always, these little creatures that 
seem to have such intelligence and skill? 


A Neighborly Act 

An interesting story is told by two men of 
some squirrels and a flock of sheep near Bar 
Harbor. 

These men were hunting. Suddenly they 
heard squirrels chirruping in a thicket. The 
noise seemed to have a peculiar effect on 
some sheep grazing near by. The squirrels 
left the thicketin which they were trst heard, 
and went into an orchard, climbing a tree 
near the meadow where the sheep were graz- 
ing. Here they chatted. The sheep all ran 
to the tree and stood, as many as could, under 
it. The squirrels gnawed off the apples, for 
which the sheep scrambled like boys. The 
squirrels scampered to a tree further away, 
where the sheep followed them, falling over 
each other in their haste to reach the tree first. 
Here the squirrels again gnawed off apples 
for their friends below. The squirrels, the 
hunters say, evidently enjoyed the struggles 
of the sheep to get the fallen apples. They 
watched them long after they had stopped 
fecding them, then scampered from tree to 
tree until they had reached the thicket in 
which they lived. The sheep went slowly 
back to the field. 


A Great Secret 

“ Ah papa! I’m not going to tell.” said Lou, 
* What a great surprise I have for you; 

It's full of raisins, it’s good to eat, 

It is frosted on top, and it’s nice and sweet; 
It begins with C and it ends with E, | 
And I made it myself for your birthday tea.” 

— Youth’s Companion. 


The Home Club 


Babies and Supervision 


Dr. Grace Peckham-Murray, in addressing 
the Household Economic Association of 
New York, made one point which appealed 
to the intelligence of every mother present, 
whether she were an offender or not. Dr. 
Peckham-Murray said that “ responsibility 
for the proper development of children is 
felt only too keenly by most mothers. They 
become too anxious, and over-anxious care 
of the child breeds hysteria in a girl and 
gives a great deal of trouble to a boy.” 
Many mothers would take exception to the 
doctor’s statement when she said that there 
is no greater waste than the exhaustion of a 
mother’s strength in looking after children in 
directions in which a servant can do it as 
well or even better. 

It is most difficult to conceive of any ser- 
vice which a servant can render better toa 
child than its own mother. Even where the 
mother is feeble, the physical care of the 
child should be under her constant direction 
and oversight More than one child has 
been used as a thermometer to test the tem- 
perature of a bath. It is not a mere news- 
paper story, that of the nurse who, in reply 
to the question, “How do you know when 
the water is right ?” said, “ If the baby turns 
blue I know it is too cold, and if she screams 
and gets red I know it is too hot.” 

The trouble with many mothers in Amer- 
ica who can afford to hire service is that 
they add to the service responsibility, and do 
not watch their children as they should. 
Many children never recover from the effects 
of the ill-treatment of body and soul to which 
they were subjected at the hands of servants 
whom their too trustful mothers trusted too 
implicidy 


The School and the Parents 


The school just now comes prominently 
into the plans of the family, and is occupying 
more thought in the family council than it 
will at any time during the rest of the year. 
It should be considered on more than its 
educational side. Thesanitary and hygienic 
side are quite as important. This view of 
the school is important from the economic 
side. A poorly lighted, badly ventilated, 
overcrowded school-room means loss of 


vitality, and consequent inability to study; 
less control over the mind. 

The public schools are, in fact, less likely 
to suffer from these conditions than the pri- 
vate schools. Lack of capital is responsible 
for the selection of houses and rooms never 
intended for school purposes and wholly 
unadapted to them. No amount of good 
intention or good teaching compensates for 
the evils mentioned. 

Every father ought to.know the amount of 
air and the kind ot air in the school-room in 
which his child is to spend from three to five 
hours daily, five days in the week. What it 
means to breathe impure air is clearly shown 
in the second chapter of “Ventilation of 
School Buildings,” by Gilbert Morrison, in 
which have been gathered extracts of reports 
of investigations made by experts. Mr. Mor- 
rison asks, “ Why does the intelligent par- 
entsend his child to a school-ronm poorly 
ventilated, and crowded with children, some 
of whom are breathing into a stagnant air 
the germs of disease and death?” Why? 

Medical inspection is now a part of the 
public system in all great cities. Why 
should not private schools requ.re a certin- 
cate of health from chi'dren? Would it not 
oiten arouse parents to the physical condi- 
tion of children apparently well? Every 
child requires 2,000 cubic feet of air per 
hour. The size of the school-room and the 
number of children in it regulate the amount 
of air, pure and impure, that is given to each 
child. How is the room ventilated? is, then, 
a most important question from the side of 
economics. Bad air makes a torpid mind, 
one impossible.to stimulate unaer bad atmos- 
pheric conditions. The lighting of the school- 
room is very important. The windows should 
be two-thirds in height of the width of the 
room. All light should fall trom the left side; 
each pupil should have a desk and seat to 
himself. 

In the matter of clothing the parents are 
accountable for much discomfort and con- 
sequent friction. School-rooms are far rore 
likely to be too warm than toocool. Warmth 
should be secured by the thick outer gar- 
ments in winter rather than by the use of 
thick dresses and jackets. Washable shirt- 
waists have secured two things for girls— 
freshness of dress, and the possibility of 
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